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ICtnrnltt 

U.  A.  Reichlin  ’33 

Thou  mainstay  of  the  ship  of  state; 

Thou  spirit  never  daunted  in  the  strife 

For  unity  and  freedom 

Among  all  states,  to  make  a  nation  grand. 

Thou  statesman,  president,  and  emancipator, 

Who  wouldst  promulgate  God-sent  liberty 
With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all: 

0  Lincoln,  thou  hast  woven  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

Into  one  great  emblem 

That  proclaims  a  grand,  united  nation. 


Lincoln,  the  Man 


James  G.  Pike  ’33 

BENEFICIAL  mental  exercises  are  manifold,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  very  particular  and 
distinguished  merit,  and  that  one  is  an  attentive  review 
of  the  lives  of  great  men.  Even  if  a  person  happens 
to  be  familiar  with  the  outstanding  achievements  in¬ 
cident  to  their  careers,  there  is  always  this  advantage 
to  be  obtained  from  re-examining  their  biographies, 
that  lives  of  great  men  are  a  continuous  reminder  to 
others  that  chances,  occasions,  opportunities  for 
worth-while  activities  are  not  to  be  neglected.  In 
this  respect,  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  typical.  He  was  born  among 
the  lowly;  rose  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary;  trans¬ 
cended  that  level  to  the  plain  of  the  extraordinary 
where  he  made  himself  worthy  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  administering  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  with  sincere 
grief  that  these  countrymen  of  his  annually  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  greatness  in  the  words  of  Stanton,  “Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages.” 
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Lincoln,  known  as  the  Martyr  President,  has  left 
“footprints  on  the  sands  of  time”  that  have  inspired 
men  of  every  rank  of  life  with  higher  and  nobler 
ideals.  His  life  and  achievements  give  ample  proof 
that  humble  birth  in  the  realms  of  freedom  does  not 
necessitate  inferiority  of  rank  in  the  domain  of 
government  and  politics.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of 
quality  known  in  the  history  of  any  country  who 
encountered  more  disheartening  hardships  that  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  experienced.  That  he  would  exercise  that 
required  degree  of  self-control  which  enabled  him  to 
adapt  himself  perfectly  to  every  condition  of  life 
into  which  he  came  is  the  secret  of  his  success  and 
the  reason  that  he  became  a  true,  noble,  and  admir¬ 
able  man,  generally  respected  and  widely  esteemed. 
It  is  this  respect  and  esteem  that  now  remain  with 
his  memory  that  make  the  people  of  America  glad  to 
entitle  him  “The  Second  Father  of  His  Country/’ 

February  12,  1809  marks  the  birthday  of  this 
great  president,  whose  figure  has  been  reproduced  in 
stone  memorials  in  later  years  more  often  than  that 
of  any  other  president  of  the  United  States.  Hogden- 
ville,  Larue  County,  Kentucky,  the  birthplace  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  could  hardly  have  been  thought  of  “in  that 
famous  day  and  year”  as  the  first  step  in  the  march 
of  one  of  its  youthful  citizens  that  was  to  end  in  a 
perfectly  grand  National  Memorial  which  now  decor¬ 
ates  Washington,  D.  C.  But  there  is  that  other 
National  Memorial  located  at  Lincoln’s  birthplace 
which  is  equally  as  important  as  is  plain  from  the 
words  spoken  by  President  Wilson  when  in  his  formal 
acceptance  speech  he  said:  “Here  Lincoln  had  his 
beginning.  Here  the  consummation  of  the  great 
life  seems  remote  and  a  bit  incredible.  And  yet 
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there  was  no  break  anywhere  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end;  no  lack  of  natural  sequence  anywhere. 
Nothing  really  incredible  happened.  Lincoln  was  un¬ 
affectedly  as  much  at  home  in  the  White  House  as  he 
was  here.” 

Profoundly  interesting  it  would  be  to  relate  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  the  boyhood  days  of  Lincoln 
and  to  trace  his  ancestry  through  the  pioneer  days 
of  Kentucky  back  to  old  Virginia.  Such  a  course, 
however,  would  lead  too  far  astray  from  the  purpose 
of  this  bit  of  writing.  A  picture  of  Lincoln  as  a 
young  man  with  ax  in  hand  gives  a  view  of  his  life 
at  once  interesting  and  fundamental.  There  is  no 
need  to  search  among  the  earlier  happenings  of  his 
life  to  construct  a  background  for  this  picture.  The 
ax  has  always  served  as  a  symbol  of  honest  toil; 
perhaps  the  prolonged  use  of  the  ax  as  a  tool  for 
carving  out  a  living  may  be  fundamental  to  the 
building  up  of  a  stalwart  character.  At  least  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln  it  is  sure  that  he  spent  by  far  the  most 
of  his  days  in  young  manhood  at  work  in  timber. 
Can  it  be  that  the  ring  of  the  ax  in  the  hardness  of 
different  kinds  of  wood  instructed  him  to  gauge  with 
accuracy  the  ring  of  falsehood  or  sincerity  in  human 
speech?  Of  course,  the  ax  was  not  Lincoln’s  only 
teacher,  but  who  will  deny  that  the  ax  as  a  teacher 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  life  of  every  man  who 
desires  to  qualify  as  a  leader  in  public  affairs,  and 
in  particular  in  the  affairs  of  the  government?  True, 
Lincoln  might  have  learned  more,  if  the  ax  had  not 
taken  up  so  much  of  his  time;  as  it  is,  he  must 
be  remembered  as  a  man  of  “wisdom  without  knowl¬ 
edge;”  for  his  schooling,  such  as  it  was  in  his  day, 
hardly  covered  more  than  a  year;  but  he  did  secure 
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that  knowledge  which  made  up  his  wisdom  by  those 
efforts  that  have  always  resulted  in  producing  the 
perfectly  self-made  man. 

Outside  of  Kentucky,  two  other  states  witnessed 
much  of  Lincoln’s  rough  manual  labor,  namely,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois.  In  the  first  of  these  states,  he 
encountered  the  real  American  Indian,  still  some¬ 
what  hostile  to  the  white  man;  but  there  was  no 
ill-feeling  between  himself  and  any  Indian,  for  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  people  at  all  times  according 
to  the  safe  rule  of  common  sense.  Rather  than  be 
provocative,  he  would  be  politely  inquisitive;  trying 
to  gain  a  bit  of  knowledge  was  always  his  purpose, 
no  matter  what  its  source  might  be.  He  would  not, 
however,  rest,  until  knowledge  had  passed  over  into 
practical  understanding. 

Of  course  he  was  snubbed  in  this  procedure.  On 
one  occasion  he  walked  a  great  distance  to  hear  a 
famous  lawyer  plead  an  interesting  case  in  the  hope 
of  learning  something  of  that  man  as  to  public  speak¬ 
ing.  Breckenridge,  the  lawyer,  and  Lincoln,  the  farm 
laborer,  met,  but  the  lawyer  failed  to  see  the  future 
president  of  the  United  States  in  the  farm  laborer 
and  treated  him  accordingly. 

Having  removed  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  Lincoln 
found  that  pioneer  life  accompanied  him.  It  was 
while  living  at  a  short  distance  west  of  the  present 
city  of  Decatur  that  he  decided  to  make  a  boat  trip 
on  a  commercial  enterprise  for  an  employer  who 
singled  out  Lincoln  as  the  young  man  to  be  trusted 
in  this  matter.  But  that  trip  was  not  a  pleasure 
jaunt;  it  was  a  piece  of  rough  pioneering.  At  the 
time  appointed,  there  was  no  boat  at  hand.  The  trip 
was  not  to  be  a  short  one;  it  was  to  cover  New  Or- 
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leans  and  back  by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  But  where 
trees  grew,  and  Lincoln  had  an  ax,  the  question  of 
getting  a  boat  was  soon  settled.  He  got  the  boat 
and  he  made  the  trip. 

The  period  of  time  that  Lincoln  spent  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  and  as  postmaster  is  devoid  of  in¬ 
teresting  occurrences  outside  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  discovered  a  stray 
volume  of  Blackstone  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
He  now  soon  found  that  his  mind  wanted  to  have 
more  employment  than  his  hands  could  ever  want. 
He  studied  and  read  literature,  political  tracts,  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  science.  It  seems  strange  that  a  mind 
with  so  little  schooling  could  appreciate  the  great 
masters  in  the  field  of  intellectual  endeavor;  but 
Lincoln  did  not  only  seek  to  appreciate,  but  to  under¬ 
stand  and  that,  too,  very  thoroughly.  Taking  each 
step  carefully,  he  made  sure  of  progress.  In  his 
case  it  proved  true  that  “reading  maketh  a  full  man.” 

Gradually  Lincoln  entered  politics  as  a  definite  pur¬ 
suit.  He  was  not  always  successful  in  his  plans  as 
a  politician,  but  he  was  never  discouraged.  He  was 
ridiculed,  laughed  at,  mocked  by  others  in  that  field 
who  had  a  better  schooling.  If  only  these  men  would 
have  taken  into  account  Lincoln’s  common  sense  and 
determination,  they  would  have  seen  at  once  that  the 
road  lay  open  for  him  all  the  way  to  the  White  House, 
— a  road  which  none  of  his  opponents  was  to  travel. 
Political  activities,  experiences  in  the  state  legislature, 
debates  in  the  Senate  qualified  him  for  the  presi¬ 
dency;  and  once  he  reached  that  goal  of  his  ardent 
hopes,  he  shone  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
as  a  real  man,  as  a  man  determined  in  his  purposes, 
sincere  in  his  promises,  and  straight  forward  in  his 
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inaugural  addresses,  without  sham,  wind,  or  bluster. 

The  people  did  what  plain  good  sense  dictated  in 
his  regard,  namely,  gave  him  a  double  election  to  the 
presidency.  During  his  first  term,  he  piloted  the  na¬ 
tion  through  a  most  terrible  storm  of  blood  and  iron. 
Not  that  he  was  personally  a  man  of  blood  and  iron, 
far  from  it.  He  loved  peace  and  above  all  loved  a 
joke,  but  he  was  determined  to  meet  a  situation  with 
the  only  means  that  would  settle  it.  His  second  term 
was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  whose  deed 
has  caused  unending  sorrow  to  be  attached  to  the 
glorious  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  down  to  the 
present  day. 


U.  A.  Reichlin  ’33 

You  are  the  short  month  of  the  year 
With  weather  ever  dark  and  drear. 

And  since  you  are  so  very  small 
Wc  should  expect  not  much  at  all. 

But  when  it  comes  to  men  of  fame 
There  many  are  whom  you  can  claim. 

What  other  month  has  greater  men? 
Who  more  than  Lincoln  stand  in  ken? 

In  February  drop  a  tear 
For  Lincoln  is  by  all  held  dear. 
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N.  Sulkowski  ’34 

The  burning  sun  drops  slowly  from  the  sky, 

A  fiery  background  for  the  verdant  earth. 
Across  his  light  the  day’s  last  sparrows  fly 

Unto  their  nests.  Throughout  the  day  the  mirth 
And  joy  of  man  he  fostered  with  his  light; 

Yet  ’tis  his  fate  that  he  must  fall  away. 

So  slowly  he  descends  till  out  of  sight: 

We  can  do  naught  that  burning  ball  to  stay. 

But  lo !  The  beauty  left  behind  outweighs 
By  far  the  price  of  death  the  sun  has  paid! 

On  red  and  blue,  on  gold  and  pinks  we  gaze 

With  wondering  eye, — a  picture  ne’er  to  fade. 
Thus,  too,  the  poet’s  life  comes  to  an  end; 

His  works  he  leaves  behind  for  man,  his  friend. 
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U.  J.  Wurm  ’33 

The  soldier  brave  who  fought  with  iron  will 
Now  marches  through  the  streets  with  glory  sweet; 
And  ’mid  the  blare  of  trumpets  loud  and  shrill 
Goes  tramping  through  the  town  while  war  drums 
beat. 

Deservedly  he  won  a  hero’s  fame 
Out  in  the  thunder  of  the  battle  field; 

In  all  his  trials  he  had  one  only  aim, 

And  went  through  blackest  hell  his  flag  to  shield. 

Not  he,  my  friend,  the  doughty  warrior  brave, 

Who  slays  his  brother  in  the  battle’s  strife; 

But  he  who  has  in  conflict  far  more  grave 
Won  glory  in  the  fiery  field  of  life; 

And  though  his  station  may  be  ever  small, 

He  gives  to  God  and  country  even  all. 
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Charles  Robbins  ’33 

IT  was  early  on  a  mid- June  evening.  Having  arrived 
from  Harvard  on  a  vacation,  Bob  Lincoln  was 
in  his  room  at  the  White  House,  trying  to  get  a  little 
rest  before  entering  on  the  task  his  father,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  had  outlined  for  him.  The  North  had  sent  its 
noble  sons  to  save  the  Union,  and  that  meant  war. 
Bob  Lincoln,  too,  would  make  the  sacrifice  that  pa¬ 
triotism  called  upon  every  courageous  and  fair-mind¬ 
ed  young  man  to  make.  His  request  to  quit  school 
for  good  had  been  granted,  and  honest  “Abe,”  the 
President,  consented  to  send  him  on  a  responsible  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  South. 

The  mission  in  question  was  one  that  had  been 
committed  to  Mr.  Douglass,  but  this  gentleman  had 
become  white-livered  when  he  contemplated  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  connected  with  it  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  refused  to  carry  it  out.  In  brief,  it  had 
been  the  hope  of  Lincoln  that  the  Union  Army  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  freed  negroes,  but  the 
southern  planters  were  in  collusion  to  keep  the  news 
from  spreading  among  their  slaves  that  the  North 
was  fighting  to  liberate  them.  This  news,  Lincoln 
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insisted  upon  being  divulged  far  and  wide,  and  since 
Mr.  Douglass  feared  to  proclaim  it,  Bob  Lincoln  was 
now  commissioned  to  inform  the  blacks  that  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  North  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
cause  of  their  own  freedom. 

Before  setting  out  on  his  errand,  Bob  decided 
that  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  sound  sleep  for  one 
good  long  night,  but  just  as  he  was  hurrying  off  to 
bed,  a  tap  at  his  door  upset  his  plan. 

“Come  in,”  he  ordered  while  hastily  relacing  his 
shoes. 

“Good  evening,  Bob,’  said  Charles  Sumner,  the 
visitor  in  a  sympathetic  voice.  “You  are  not  busy, 
are  you?” 

“Only  busy  in  the  effort  to  get  a  long  sound 
sleep,”  replied  Bob.  “You  see,  the  President  has  sent 
me  on  a  mission  to  the  South,  and  I  am  to  leave 
shortly.” 

“Well,  it  is  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  I 
want  to  give  you  a  few  tips,”  Sumner  went  on.  “You 
know  that  this  slavery  business  is  a  very  delicate  af¬ 
fair.  Whatever  is  done  in  reference  to  it  requires 
serious  consideration  and  keen  foresight.  I  would 
have  you  bear  this  fact  in  mind.” 

“What  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  is  that 
beyond  any  doubt  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  turn  my 
father,  the  President,  out  of  office  in  November,” 
Bob  snapped  back  rather  harshly. 

“I?”  Sumner  asked  with  affected  surprise.  “You 
know  very  well,  Bob,”  he  continued,  “that  I  am  a 
friend  v  of  your  father,  even  if  I  am  not  in  line  with 
some  of  his  policies  on  slavery.  Would  you  have 
me  resign  my  personal  convictions  in  a  matter  that 
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I  consider  serious?  Cannot  one  man  be  a  friend  of 
another  even  if  each  keeps  his  own  convictions  ?” 

‘'Quit  trying  to  kick  my  father  out  of  the  White 
House,  Sumner,”  Bob  retorted.  “I  like  you  person¬ 
ally,  but  I  don’t  like  your  manner  of  doing  things 
in  politics.  Often  I  wish  that  I  could  hate  you  and 
treat  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  treated.” 

To  these  somewhat  heated  words,  Sumner  did 
not  answer.  The  Lincoln  family  had  always  been 
dear  to  him.  Frequently  he  had  dined  with  them 
and  had  grown  particularly  fond  of  little  Tad  Lincoln, 
a  lad  of  ten  years.  He  fully  admired  “Honest  Abe,” 
the  father  of  the  family,  yet  he  felt  that  “Abe,”  in 
spite  of  his  honesty,  must  get  out  of  the  presidency. 
The  two  could  never  agree  on  the  way  the  color 
line  was  to  be  drawn  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  Lincoln  was  accused  of  squandering 
national  funds;  of  plunging  the  country  into  a  useless 
war,  and  of  being  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend  of 
the  colored  man.  No,  he  must  not  be  re-elected. 
Sumner  would  not  allow  it. 

Pondering  the  quite  sharply  spoken  words  of 
Bob,  Sumner  sat  quietly  for  a  long  time  endeavoring 
to  find  a  way  of  escape  from  the  predicament  into 
which  he  had  come.  Before  he  could  find  words  to 
explain  away  all  misunderstanding,  Bob  charged 
again. 

“You  know,  Sumner,”  said  Bob  with  a  gesture 
of  warning,  “that  you  ought  to  consider  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  by  my  father  and 
his  family.  Even  if  there  is  nothing  more  than  self- 
made  stuff  in  that  family,  yet  the  head  of  it  has  come 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  one-time  great  democracy.  It  is 
plain  to  me  that  your  heart  is  callous  to  this  import- 
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ant  truth;  that  you  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  your 
best  and  most  influential  friends  for  the  sake  of  an 
ideal,  which  to  my  mind  appears  ill-conceived,  and 
of  which  you  personally  are  not  sure  in  the  least 
that  it  has  a  firm  footing  in  common  sense.” 

“You  accuse  me,  Bob,  of  substituting  an  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  an  ideal  as  you  call  it,  for  a  friendship,” 
Sumner  replied. 

“Just  that,”  Bob  answered.  “I  would  have  you 
remember  that  ideals  often  change  color  and  some¬ 
times  fade  out  altogether,  but  a  true  friendship  lasts 
when  all  else  is  gone.  Can  you  understand  as  much?” 

“Can  I  understand,  you  ask?”  queried  Sumner. 
“I  can  show  you  that  I  understand.  You  talk  about 
the  relative  worth  of  friendships  and  ideals.  Allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  loads  of  my  friendships  have 
gone  over  the  rocky  road  of  ideals  that  has  jolted 
them  into  hatred.  There  was  Charles  Adams,  always 
a  great  friend  of  mine;  there  was  Richard  Dana; 
there  were  the  Ticknors  and  hosts  of  others, — all,  all 
gone  out  of  my  life  because  I  have  had  the  courage 
to  maintain  my  stand  on  the  slavery  issue,  a  stand 
that  is  likewise  in  opposition  to  that  taken  by  your 
father.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  know  the  relative 
’worth  of  friendships  and  ideals.  There  was  a  time 
in  my  life  when  I  considered  love  and  friendship  as 
all-enduring,  but  at  my  present  age,  I  have  gone 
through  the  “hell”  of  human  emotions,  and  I  have 
come  out  of  that  purgation  with  friendships  and 
loves  blighted,  but  with  ideals  purified  and  standing 
alone.  Yet,  if  it  is  friendship  that  you  value,  then 
permit  me  as  a  friend  to  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  continue  your  school  work  than 
follow  out  the  commission  that  your  father  has  giv- 
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en  you,  or  at  least  ask  him,  if  you  will,  for  some 
other  employment.  One  thing  I  would  have  you  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  in  spite  of  my  supreme  ideal, 
I  shall  always  have  room  for  you  in  my  friendship. 
Good  night !” 

Having  spoken  these  words,  Sumner  left  Bob 
Lincoln  to  get  what  sleep  he  might.  In  the  corridor 
adjoining  Bob’s  rooms,  he  met  young  Tad  with  whom 
he  was  indulging  a  few  pleasantries,  when  of  a  sud¬ 
den  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President,  himself  appeared 
looking  rather  grave  and  worried. 

“Good  evening,  President!”  greeted  Sumner. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Sumner,”  Mr.  Lincoln  replied. 
“Tad,”  he  continued,  “you  will  do  well  to  get  to  bed; 
but  as  for  you,  Mr.  Sumner,  I  have  startling  news. 
General  Hooker  has  been  defeated  in  a  crushing 
battle  at  Chanceilorsville.  Another  defeat,  and  my 
chances  for  re-election  in  November  will  be  less  than 
nothing.” 

“That  may  well  be  so,”  replied  Sumner,  “and  it 
might  be  best  if  it  were  so.  You  know,  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  you  have  my  friendship,  but  on  the  slavery 
question,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  I  am  opposed 
to  you.” 

“If  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  rested  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Sumner,  you  might  think  otherwise  than 
you  do,”  continued  Mr.  Lincoln.  “To  free  the  negro 
in  every  respect;  to  have  him  help  in  fighting  for 
his  freedom  is  what  I  want,  but  to  place  the  negro 
in  his  present  mental  and  social  condition  on  an  equal 
footing  in  every  respect  with  the  white  man  is  more 
than  I  can  tolerate.  Besides,  there  is  more  to  think 
of  than  just  this,  Mr.  Sumner.  The  flag  that  stands 
for  the  country  made  by  George  Washington  trusts 
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ill  me  to  save  it.  Here  is  something  for  you  to 
think  about.” 

“If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
beg  leave  to  go.  Good  night!”  Saying  these  words 
Mr.  Sumner  left  the  White  House.  But  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  flag  and  to  George  Washington  as  made 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  get  out  of  his  mind.  Had 
not  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  it  as  his  first  and  supreme 
ideal  upon  entering  into  the  war  that  the  Union  must 
be  saved?  Was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  only  a 
secondary  ideal,  an  after  thought,  that  Lincoln  used 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  America? 
Would  it  be  patriotic  for  anyone  to  place  this  sec¬ 
ondary  ideal  above  the  first,  the  real  important  one, 
the  saving  of  the  Union?  Perhaps  in  that  rugged 
head,  behind  that  spare  face  with  its  honest  eyes 
there  were  thoughts  and  ideals  far  superior  to  any 
of  those  entertained  by  his  opponents. 

These  thoughts  worried  Mr.  Sumner.  Could  he 
himself  possibly  be  wrong?  Had  he  not  spoken  fool¬ 
ishly  to  Bob?  Had  not  his  attitude  towards  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  been  churlish  rather  than  manly?  Throughout 
that  night  he  could  not  sleep.  Self-accusation  rankled 
within  him.  At  length  the  truth  dawned  upon  him 
clear  as  the  morning  daylight.  Turning  his  face  from 
the  pillow,  he  brought  out  the  words  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  “0  God,  I  yield;  may  the  Union  be  saved;  O 
Lincoln,  thou  hast  conquered!” 
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Herbert  Kenney  ’33 

ON  that  fourth  of  March,  1861,  when  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  delivered  his  first  inaugural  address,  public 
feeling  throughout  the  United  States  was  seething 
with  factional  heat.  The  outgoing  President,  James 
Buchanan,  had  proved  to  be  so  indecisive  in  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  national  issues  that  now  hung  like  a  dark 
and  lowering  cloud  all  over  the  country,  that  many 
people  openly  called  him  an  imbecile,  one  so  danger¬ 
ously  weak  that  he  should  have  his  hands  tied.  To 
hear  the  clear  and  determined  voice  of  Lincoln  ring 
out  in  resolves  that  could  not  be  mistaken  could  not 
fail  to  refreshen  and  hearten  the  attitude  of  the  public 
throughout  the  land.  Everybody  saw  in  the  tall, 
gaunt,  shambling  figure  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  an  insupportable 
vexation  to  the  nation.  In  plain  words  that  every¬ 
body  could  understand,  that  man,  the  “rail-splitter/’ 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  spoke  in  full  sin¬ 
cerity  of  mind  when  he  said  to  his  opponents,  “You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.”  That  solemn 
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oath  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  amid  great  applause,  the 
vigorous  old  Westerner  rode  to  the  White  House 
where  James  Buchanan  wished  him  success  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Indeed,  was  this  irony? 

When  Norman  William  invaded  England  in  1066, 
he  sought  to  encourage  his  followers  by  being  the 
first  to  leap  out  of  the  boat,  but  he  slipped  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  he  saved  the  day  by  picking  up  a  clod  to  sym¬ 
bolize  his  capture  of  England,  and  thus  turned  a  bad 
omen  into  a  good  one.  Lincoln  had  no  such  good  for¬ 
tune  for  dispelling  the  bad  omens  that  came  by  way 
of  cold  bleak  weather  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 
Almost  from  the  first  day  of  his  presidency  onward, 
he  had  difficulties  to  face,  and  that  right  in  his  chos¬ 
en  cabinet.  Seward  and  Chase,  probably  feeling  the 
“oats”  of  their  learning,  and  the  lack  of  that  article 
in  Lincoln’s  system,  acted  the  part  of  self-appointed 
leaders  in  the  impending  crisis.  They  could  never 
agree  on  any  matters  of  state  policy  between  them¬ 
selves,  but  were  always  ready  to  join  hands  in  a 
showdown  against  Lincoln.  But  the  keen  mind  of 
the  old  “rail-splitter”  knew  how  to  split  up  this  sin¬ 
ister  sort  of  agreement.  He  quickly  pitted  one 
against  the  other  with  the  result  that  Seward,  who, 
in  the  conceit  of  his  learning,  delighted  in  the  un¬ 
official  title  of  Premier,  soon  found  himself  in  a 
quandary,  as  Chase  could  no  longer  with  good  grace 
offer  him  any  assistance  in  opposing  the  orders  of 
their  chief.  But  it  was  no  trivial  matter  to  set  these 
men  aright,  especially  so  with  Seward,  who  even  de¬ 
manded  that  the  President  should  resign  all  his  auth¬ 
ority  into  the  hands  of  his  cabinet — this  meant  Sew- 
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ard  himself — and  when  the  President  told  him  that 
the  function  of  the  cabinet  was  only  advisory,  even 
then  this  Secretary  of  State  would  not  quiet  down. 

The  first  decision  of  real  consequence  that  Lin¬ 
coln  had  to  make  as  President  involved  the  situation 
at  Fort  Sumter.  To  evacuate  that  fort,  as  the  Con¬ 
federacy  demanded,  would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
recognizing  the  South  as  an  independent  nation;  to 
provision  the  fort  with  food  and  military  equipment 
could  do  nothing  less  than  precipitate  war.  He  did 
what  prudence  dictated  by  announcing  that  he  would 
provision  the  fort  with  food,  but  not  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  prudence  has  no  show  in  the  face 
of  hot-headedness.  The  South  trained  its  cannons 
on  Fort  Sumter ;  the  war  began.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  either  side  wished  to  avoid  being  the  first 
to  spill  human  blood.  A  mob  at  Baltimore  broke 
this  deadlock  by  attacking  an  army  of  Northern  sol¬ 
diers  on  its  way  to  Washington.  Not  only  was  blood 
spilt  in  this  fray,  but  the  work  of  destruction  began; 
railroads  were  torn  up,  and  telegraph  lines  cut.  For 
almost  a  week,  Washington  was  lost  to  the  outside 
world.  But  the  soldiers  overcame  all  obstacles,  and 
in  good  time  the  advance  guard  of  this  Northern  army 
entered  the  capital.  Lincoln  could  now  sleep  soundly 
of  nights;  he  had  an  army  at  his  back.  But  the 
presence  of  the  army  did  not  dispell  the  omens  of 
ill;  these  persisted  and  really  grew  darker. 

An  unending  source  of  worry  for  Lincoln  was 
the  finding  of  the  right  generals  to  prosecute  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  were  too  cautious  and  timid  as  was 
McClellan ;  others  would  not  co-operate  with  their 
fellows  in  rank.  As  opposed  to  these,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  cavalier  stock  of  the  South  knew  nothing 
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of  caution  and  timidity  or  of  lack  of  cooperation. 
They  had  to  be  countered  by  a  man  of  their  own  mind, 
and  at  length  Lincoln  found  that  man  in  General 
Grant.  Probably  Sherman  had  not  as  yet  announced 
his  doctrine  that  war  is  hell,  but  Grant  knew  as  much 
himself.  He  was  not  in  the  least  scrupulous  about 
bloodletting;  his  ferocious  Wilderness  Campaign  of 
which  Richmond  was  the  objective  gives  ample  proof  of 
this  disposition,  and  so  does  his  bulldog  determination 
as  expressed  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  “I  pro¬ 
post  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  sum¬ 
mer.”  It  actually  took  all  summer,  winter,  and  a 
part  of  spring,  but  Richmond  fell. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  European  powers  to¬ 
wards  the  war  brought  its  tale  of  troubles  for  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  had  declared  a  blockade  of  all  Southern 
ports,  but  would  European  powers  recognize  the  block¬ 
ade  ?  This  question  gave  Lincoln  much  anxiety. 
England  and  France  had  openly  recognized  the  South 
as  a  belligerent  nation,  naturally  they  would  not  feel 
inclined  to  respect  the  blockade,  and  England  plainly 
did  not  respect  it.  How  to  “catch  these  nations  on 
the  hip”  was  a  serious  puzzle.  It  gradually  leaked 
out  that  European  powers,  and  among  them  even 
Russia  were  loath  to  recognize  the  South  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  nation  because  by  doing  so  they  had  to  put 
their  stamp  of  approval  on  slavery.  Lincoln  made 
immediate  use  of  the  information  that  came  to  him 
in  this  relation  and  shifted  the  status  of  the  war 
from  the  preservation  of  the  Union  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  A  shrewd  move  this  was,  for  it  put 
such  nations  as  recognized  the  South  into  a  bad  way. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  did  much  to  ease 
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Lincoln's  worries  over  foreign  affairs.  But  even  yet 
the  omens  of  evil  were  not  all  dispelled. 

In  the  winter  of  1865,  a  commission  from  the 
Southern  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  sought  a  dis* 
cussion  of  terms  of  peace  with  the  North.  Lincoln 
instructed  Seward  to  attend  the  interview,  but  did 
not  propose  to  go  personally.  Upon  the  insistance  of 
General  Grant,  he,  however,  consented  to  go.  At 
Fortress  Monroe,  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  steamer,  he 
and  Seward  met  the  Southern  emissaries.  Lincoln 
was  in  high  spirits.  If  only  he  could  have  his  joke, 
all  would  be  well.  The  occasion  was  given  him.  One 
of  the  Southerners,  Mr.  Stevens,  was  wearing  a 
great  number  of  overcoats.  Very  deliberately  he 
took  them  off  one  by  one.  Observing  the  boyish- 
looking  little  man,  Lincoln  turned  to  Seward  and 
blandly  said,  “Seward,  that  is  the  largest  shucking 
for  so  small  a  nubbin  that  I  ever  saw.”  Very  soon 
the  Southern  emissaries  pressed  their  point  with 
much  argument  to  show  that  the  South  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  the  North  as  a  separate  nation.  They 
brought  forward  the  instance  that  Charles  the  First 
of  England  had  done  so  in  his  fight  with  the  Par¬ 
liamentarians.  Lincoln  shrewdly  answered:  “When 
it  comes  to  matters  of  history,  I  must  turn  you  over 
to  my  companion,  Mr.  Seward;  all  that  I  know  of 
Charles  the  First  of  England  is  that  he  lost  his  head.” 
Further  information  on  this  point  was  not  necessary. 
The  old  “rail-splitter”  drove  the  wedge  home  with 
such  a  blow  that  a  second  swing  was  not  required. 
The  Southerners  learned  clearly  on  what  terms  they 
might  have  peace,  and  that  ended  the  interview. 

That  Lincoln  was  merely  a  facile  joker  who  look¬ 
ed  at  even  serious  matters  in  a  spirit  of  levity  finds 
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no  justification  on  any  score  in  his  life.  In  all  his 
dealings,  he  showed  that  mental  balance  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  real  man.  Probably  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  the  man  who  cannot  see  a  joke,  cannot  see  the 
serious  side  of  life  either.  No  one  who  has  read 
Lincoln’s  “Inaugural  Addresses”  and  his  “Gettys¬ 
burg  Address,”  can  say  that  the  great  “War  Presi¬ 
dent”  could  not  rise  to  the  heights  of  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  seriousness.  His  other  writings,  voluminous  in 
quantity,  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact.  That  he  was 
able  to  keep  up  good  humor  in  the  midst  of  unending 
labor  and  unceasing  difficulties  displays  him  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  man  of  admirable  courage 
and  excellent  sense.  His  was  not  the  only  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  war,  but  the  trouble  and  labor  of 
the  regular  run  of  governmental  routine  were  also 
his.  It  is  regrettable  that  over  a  life  so  glorious 
and  manly,  the  omens  of  evil  continuously  spread 
their  dark  wings,  until  it  closed  in  the  horrors  of  a 
national  tragedy.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  live  longer, 
America  might  well  have  been  spared  the  ever-vexing 
problems  of  racial  differences.  But  tributes  of  the 
highest  kind  are  due  to  him  for  what  he  achieved, 
and  among  the  tributes  that  belong  to  him  there  is 
to  be  found  that  one,  full  of  the  utmost  sincerity  as 
given  by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  who  in  later  life  said:  “Next  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederacy,  the  death  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  the  darkest  day  the  South  has  known.” 
Now  it  may  be  said  that  “after  life’s  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well.” 
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The  sea  extends  for  many  miles  from  shore, 
Beyond  by  far  where  human  eyes  can  peer. 

There  often  gales  attack  with  savage  roar 

This  dread  expanse.  Huge  waves  toward  heaven 
rear; 

With  foaming  spray  and  tossing  manes  they  seem 
Like  steeds  of  wind  and  storm  that  bridles  strain 
Which  curb  their  mad  desires.  They  plunge  and 
scream, 

But  distant  shores,  I  know,  they  never  gain. 

In  hearts  of  men  great  thoughts  like  waves  are  born 
In  storm  of  love  and  pain,  and  though  they  run 
In  surging  might  from  dark  night  until  morn, 

And  stir  the  soul’s  great  deeps  till  set  of  sun: 
The  greatest  waves  the  shore  will  never  reach, 

And  greatest  thoughts  will  never  enter  speech. 
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J.  Pike  ’33 

Down  the  mighty  course  of  ages, 

Men  unsung  have  lived  and  died ; 
Same  have  left  behind  them  kindred 

A 

With  whom  fame  did  not  abide. 

But  if  man  makes  an  impression 
On  this  raging  world  of  fools, 

Then  his  name  is  ever  brilliant, 

And  his  deeds  are  taught  in  schools : 

He  is  a  hero. 

Men  in  fleeting  years  are  seeking 
That  which  they  so  rarely  find, 
Though  they  pause  to  wakeup  memories 
Searching  hearts  of  every  kind 
Yet,  their  spirits  through  the  ages, 
When  they  all  have  passed  away, 
Soaring  high  in  praise  and  glory 
Which  they  earned  in  life’s  hard  fray: 
They  are  heroes. 

So  it  is  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Honored,  loved  with  reverence  due, 
Who  was  faithful  to  his  country 
And  to  principles  he  knew. 

Thus  it  shall  be,  now  and  ever: 

Men  will  always  read  his  name, 

Loved  and  honored,  now  and  always, 

In  the  envied  book  of  fame: 

He  is  a  hero. 
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Michael  J.  Vichuras  ’33 

CONCEALED  behind  one  of  the  hills  that  overlooks 
the  W.  A.  &  Southern  Railroad  which  enters  At¬ 
lanta,  a  Confederate  army  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  General  Sherman  and  his  devastating  army.  Mo¬ 
mentarily  these  marauding  enemies  in  the  South  were 
expected  to  surge  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  that 
stretched  away  into  a  long  narrow  comb  of  earth, 
difficult  to  climb,  but  offering  no  impassable  barrier 
to  a  marching  army.  Minutes  seemed  like  hours 
painfully  ominous  to  the  Southern  men,  since  all  of 
them  knew  it  for  certain  that  few,  if  any  of  them, 
would  escape  with  their  lives  from  the  impending 
encounter.  Orders  had  been  given  to  oppose  Sherman 
at  all  costs  and  prevent  him  from  capturing  Atlanta ; 
an  undertaking  that  probably  meant  nothing  short 
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of  death  for  the  little  band  of  men  who  were  to  carry 
out  these  orders.  Minutes  like  these  belong  to  the 
supremely  terrifying  incidents  of  human  life,  and 
while  they  were  slowly  slipping  by,  they  give  occasion 
to  recall  very  intensively  every  pleasant  memory  of 
the  past,  and  in  particular  the  doubtful  fate  of  the 
near  and  dear  ones  who  likely  will  weep  and  wait  in 
vain  for  the  return  of  those  whom  they  love. 

In  the  van  of  the  tiny  Southern  army,  seated  on 
scrawny  horses,  were  Captains  Clem  and  Tom  How¬ 
ard.  As  was  the  case  with  their  fellow  soldiers, 
so  it  was  with  them ;  they  were  thinking  of  the  happy 
past,  but  unlike  the  others  in  their  company,  these 
two  were  thinking  of  the  same  things.  They  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  cheerful  tryst  just  a  few  years  ago  with  one 
of  the  sprightly  young  belles  of  New  Orleans,  and  her 
decision  as  announced  at  that  time,  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  greater  reward  for  merit  in  brav¬ 
ery  that  either  of  the  two  would  win  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  whole  matter  had  come  to  an  issue 
on  one  fair  evening  that  with  its  bright  southern 
skies  at  sundown,  enhanced  by  the  perfume  of  mag¬ 
nolia  blossoms,  by  the  merry  laughter  of  children  and 
the  joyous  greetings  of  the  people  as  they  met  on 
the  streets,  disposed  everybody  to  develop  a  mood  of 
care-free  gaiety  and  comfortable  relaxation. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  that  when  the 
tinkling  of  guitars  was  echoing  through  the  winding 
streets  of  the  Franco-Spanish  town,  that  a  pictur¬ 
esque  scene  was  enacted  at  the  home  of  Shirley  Mor¬ 
ton.  She  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the 
portico  before  her  home,  and  a  young  man,  later  to 
be  Captain  Clem  Howard,  was  standing  on  the  ground 
and  facing  her  while  he  was  strumming  his  guitar 
to  the  tune  of  a  plaintive  love  song.  Upon  this 
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peaceful  scene,  unexpectedly  burst  another  youth  who 
rudely  intruded  with  words  and  laughter  upon  the 
merriment  of  Clem  and  Shirley. 

‘‘Say,  Shirley,”  he  shouted,  “it’s  all  settled.  I 
have  enlisted  in  the  army,  of  course,  in  our  army — 
the  army  of  the  South,  you  understand.  I  am  leav¬ 
ing,  together  with  other  soldiers,  as  soon  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  volunteers  has  reported  to  form 
a  company.  Aren’t  you  going  to  join  us,  Clem?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I  shall;  at  least  not  for  a 
while,”  replied  Clem.  “You  see,  I  intend  to  marry 
Shirley,  and  that  for  the  plain  reason  that  I  desire 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  husband  rather  than  as  a 
bachelor,  who,  if  he  should  fall  in  battle,  would  pass 
out  of  memory  unmissed  and  unmourned.  Isn’t  that 
so,  Shirley?”  These  words  were  spoken  with  so 
much  presumption  that  for  the  moment  they  startled 
Shirley.  Her  only  answer  to  this  question  was  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulder. 

That  both  Tom  and  Clem  were  suing  for  her  hand 
was  no  secret  to  Shirley,  but  as  yet  it  was  a  draw 
as  to  which  would  likely  succeed  in  his  suit.  The 
plain  statement  that  Clem  had  made  concerning  mar¬ 
riage  had  no  further  meaning  than  an  expression  of 
hope  that  Shirley  would  very  soon  be  his  wife.  In 
no  way  did  it  put  Tom  at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  was 
clearly  known  to  him  that,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  the  charming  belle  had  given  him  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  over  Clem,  who  was  fashionable  enough,  some¬ 
what  of  a  flirt,  but  hardly  romantic,  while  he  himself 
was  discreet  in  questions  and  answers,  though  cheer¬ 
fully  boisterous  in  conduct  when  circumstances  al¬ 
lowed.  With  much  self-assurance,  Tom  now  urged 
his  suit.  He  would  not  be  insistent  or  presumptuous 
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but,  putting  on  the  airs  of  a  southern  gentleman,  said 
very  blandly: 

“Shirley,  by  your  leave,  this  time  I  shall  be  a 
trifle  serious.  I  am  to  leave  for  the  fighting  front 
quite  soon.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  will  be 
my  wife?  I  am  not  so  hard  as  Clem  in  placing  my 
question.  He  evidently  does  not  plan  to  give  you  any 
time  to  consider  the  matter,  but  all  I  wish  to  ask 
is  that  you  will  become  engaged  to  me  before  I  leave; 
so  that  when  I  return — if  I  ever  do  return — we  shall 

V 

marry.  How  about  it,  dear?” 

Shirley  remained  silent.  She  rose  from  the  bal¬ 
ustrade  on  which  she  had  been  leaning,  plucked  a 
rose  from  a  trailing  stalk  near  at  hand,  and,  in  a 
thoughtful  mood  began  to  pluck  at  the  petals.  Clem 
again  twanged  his  guitar,  while  Tom  was  shaping 
his  hat  in  the  style  of  a  Confederate  soldier’s  head- 
gear.  It  was  up  to  Shirley  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come  to  her  mind.  She  stood  on  the  porti¬ 
co,  fumbled  with  the  rose,  all  the  while  thoroughly 
embarrassed  at  being  cornered  by  the  questions  put 
to  her.  Gradually  she  decided  to  give  an  answer. 

“Boys,”  she  said,  “  I  shall  arrange  for  further 
questioning  on  this  matter.  Right  now,  I  don’t  feel 
that  I  should  be  satisfied  in  giving  a  definite  answer 
to  either  of  you.  The  fact  is,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
say.” 

“That’s  easy,”  Tom  ventured.  “Pull  the  petals 
from  the  rose;  if  they  end  in  an  even  number,  you 
will  be  mine;  if  in  an  odd  number  you  will  belong  to 
Clem.” 

At  this  proposal,  Clem  ceased  playing  his  guitar. 
“No,”  he  interposed,  “in  my  opinion  that  means  put- 
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ting  serious  matters  up  to  mere  chance;  or  rather  it 
is  nothing  better  than  casting  lots  for  a  lady’s  hand 
and  that,  too,  in  a  beggarly  fashion.  Let’s  see  who 
will  win  in  a  more  manly  and  chivalrous  manner.” 

“That  is  just  the  thing,”  Shirley  answered  excit¬ 
edly.  “I  shall  marry  the  one  who  will  receive  the 
higher  rank  or  the  higher  merit,  or  whatever  else  is 
the  higher  in  his  military  career.  Upon  your  return 
--and  I  feel  that  you  both  will  return — the  decision 
will  be  made.” 

“You  show  a  heart  as  hard  as  stone,  Shirley,  in 
placing  such  conditions,”  Tom  replied,  “but  they  are 
worthy  to  be  faced  by  any  southern  gentleman.  Yours 
for  glory,  dear,  good-bye!” 

The  memories  of  this  pleasant  evening  were 
haunting  the  minds  of  Tom  and  Clem  as  they  were 
now  waiting  for  the  approach  of  General  Sherman 
and  his  destructive  army.  Clem  had  not  delayed  to 
enlist  as  a  volunteer,  and  both  he  and  Tom  had 
rapidly  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  At  first  they 
had  been  accorded  to  different  companies,  but  chance 
threw  these  companies  together  in  the  effort  to  block 
General  Sherman.  The  two  captains,  however,  could 
not  agree  on  anything.  In  the  eyes  of  all  who  ob¬ 
served  them,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them;  but  nobody  could  even  remotely  surmise 
the  reason. 

Suddenly  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  Northern 
raiders  became  visible  above  the  ridge.  Houses  went 
up  in  flames  before  them ;  railroads  were  torn  up,  and 
crops  were  destroyed.  The  Southern  companies  grew 
tense  awaiting  the  bugle  call  to  charge.  The  two 
captains  entered  upon  a  hurried  consultation,  but  it 
appeared  more  as  if  they  were  quarreling  than  con- 
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suiting.  The  thought  that  neither  of  them  would 
come  out  of  the  impending  fray  alive  must  have 
entered  their  minds,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
open  disdain  for  each  other. 

The  loud,  piercing  notes  of  the  bugle  presently 
gave  the  signal  for  action.  There  was  no  longer 
any  chance  for  hestitation  on  the  part  of  anyone  and 
no  chance  to  turn  back,  though  there  was  not  a 
soldier  in  the  Southern  companies  who  did  not  realize 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  encounter.  Like  Na¬ 
poleon’s  men  at  their  last  charge,  the  Southerners 
dashed  up  the  hill  sending  before  themselves  a  shower 
of  musket  balls.  Plainly,  the  Northern  men  were 
taken  unawares.  Their  vanguard  was  mowed  down, 
but  a  second  detachment  took  their  place.  The  gray 
soldiers  wrere  now  seen  to  fall  like  grass  before  the 
scythe.  A  few  sought  safety  in  flight.  One  of  these 
was  Captain  Tom,  who  halted  for  a  moment  on  hear¬ 
ing  someone  call  him  by  name.  There  lay  Captain 
Clem  Howard,  his  brother,  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

“Tom,”  gasped  Clem,  “they  got  me.  Take  care 
of  Shirley.” 

“Ah,  you  will  not  die,  Clem,”  said  Tom;  but  just 
then  another  volley  of  shot  stretched  him  prostrate 
over  the  body  of  his  dying  brother. 

Later  news  of  this  engagement  reached  New  Or¬ 
leans  where  love  songs  and  the  twang  of  guitars  had 
long  since  been  hushed,  and  where  the  shuffle  of  the 
loom  was  the  most  familiar  sound  that  people  might 
hear.  It  had  come  to  be  customary  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  town  to  visit  the  French  market  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  Angelus  and  scan  the  bill  board 
that  exhibited  announcements  of  importance.  Among 
the  crowd  gathering  at  that  place  one  evening  was 
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Shirley.  With  eager  eyes  she  scanned  the  list  of 
military  promotions  only  to  find  her  gaze  rest  on  a 
few  lines  given  in  large  capitals: 

KILLED  IN  ACTION  BEFORE  ATLANTA  IN  A 
CHARGE  AGAINST  SHERMAN: 

Captain  Clement  Howard; 

Captain  Thomas  Howard. 

Shirley  felt  the  ground  recede  from  beneath  her 
feet.  She  looked  again  and  again.  What  made  her 
feel  so  weak?  Was  it  those  names?  The  names 
were  correct.  She  had  received  news  that  was  utter¬ 
ly  painful. 

The  bent  figure  of  a  mere  girl  was  seen  on  that 
evening  to  make  its  way  over  the  dim  roadways,  a  sad 
victim  of  the  same  plight  that  was  the  dismal  fate 
of  many  another  southern  lass  in  the  course  of  the 
terrible  Civil  War. 
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As  Moses  brought  the  Israelites  of  old 

From  Egypt’s  bondage,  ruthless,  fierce,  and  hard, 

And  led  the  chosen  people,  as  is  told, 

Right  through  a  sea  whose  waters  God  unbarred; 

So  Lincoln,  too,  with  help  from  Providence, 

His  people  saved  from  rupture’s  fatal  throes, 

And  bound  them  all  to  form  a  strong  defense 
When  he  had  led  them  through  a  sea  of  woes. 

What  honor,  praise,  and  love  did  Moses  gain 
Because  he  freed  his  people  greatly  pressed! 

What  glory  then  for  Lincoln  shall  remain, 

For  he  our  country  saved  in  times  distressed! 

Like  Isra’lites,  our  thanks  to  God  we  sing: 

Our  land  with  Lincoln  blessed  in  praise  shall  ring. 
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At  Ford's  Theatre 

Kenneth  Hurlow  ’33 

AT  the  opening  performance  of  “Our  American 
Cousin,”  a  capacity  crowd  had  gathered  at  Ford's 
theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  14,  1865.  The 
play  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  latest  and  best 
comedy  hit  the  country.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
play  that  attracted  crowds  to  Ford’s  that  evening; 
for  a  previous  announcement,  no  doubt  used  as  an 
advertisement,  had  made  it  known  that  President  Lin¬ 
coln  expected  to  be  preesnt  at  the  performance.  He 
came  accordingly,  and  put  in  his  appearance  in  the 
flag-draped  box  just  when  the  band  had  finished  its 
introductory  selection.  With  full  blast  the  band 
started  over  again,  but  this  time  the  selection  was 
“Hail  to  the  Chief.”  Scrambling  to  its  feet,  the  crowd 
hurried  to  bow  in  respectful  compliment  to  its  “fath¬ 
er”  and  leader,  who  smiled  upon  all  present  with 
affectionate  approval. 

Knowing  Mr.  Lincoln’s  preference  for  comedy, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
theatre  party  on  that  evening  and  felt  happy  at  being 
able  to  secure  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  to  be  guests 
of  honor  to  the  President.  The  Grants,  however,  had 
promised  to  be  present  only  conditionally,  as  they 
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had  made  preparations  to  leave  for  New  Jersey  on 
that  same  evening.  Finding  that  this  journey  could 
not  be  postponed,  they  informed  Mrs.  Lincoln  accord¬ 
ingly.  Major  Rathbone  and  his  young  fiancee,  Miss 
Clara  Harris,  were  then  induced  to  join  the  presi¬ 
dential  party.  Was  it  a  premonition  of  danger,  or 
was  it  disappointment  because  Mr.  Grant  could  not 
come  with  him,  or  was  he  merely  tired?  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  disinclined  to  attend  the  show 
at  the  time  set.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  her  way  about 
the  matter.  She  maintained  that  the  President 
should  join  with  the  people  in  celebrating  the  fall 
of  Richmond. 

Peace  and  public  security  prevailed.  They  were 
the  result  of  General  Lee’s  surrender  and  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  his  army.  Everybody  felt  happy,  and  to 
see  the  second  “Father  of  his  Country”  could  only 
add  to  the  happiness  in  which  everybody  rejoiced. 
With  thundering  applause,  the  audience  at  Ford’s 
cheered  the  great  Emancipator.  No  one  in  that  crowd 
suspected  that  there  was  a  current  of  virulent  hatred 
gushing  along  in  its  course  under  cover  of  envy. 
Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  “lost  cause,”  passionate 
secessionists,  were  there.  They  hoped  for  a  chance  to 
do  away  with  the  tyrant.  A  conspiracy  had  already 
been  set  on  foot;  it  required  only  a  hand  sufficiently 
crazed  to  carry  out  its  design. 

That  hand  showed  itself  in  the  person  of  a  mere 
youth  in  years.  He  had  been  chosen  by  those  who 
were  expert  in  hating  Lincoln,  because  he  had  fire 
in  his  blood  that  could  carry  him  to  extreme  deeds 
and  had  the  advantage  to  conceal  this  fire  under 
polished  manners  and  a  handsome  olive  complexion. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  could  have  no  personal  grievance 
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against  the  President,  but  he  had  become  the  victim 
of  an  odd  impression,  and  the  impression  added  ready 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  was  smoldering  in  him.  Briefly, 
the  impression  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  inhuman 
tyrant,  had  to  be  shunted  from  the  scene  of  life  by 
means  foul  or  fair  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Booth  had  been  apprized  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
attend  the  performance  at  Ford’s  that  evening.  It 
gave  him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  hoped  and 
planned.  On  the  morning  of  that  fateful  14th  of 
April,  he  visited  the  theatre  in  order  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  with  all  the  re-arrangements  that  the 
stage  manager  and  the  theatre  carpenter  might  make. 
He  even  took  a  hand  in  some  of  these  affairs,  and 
succeeded  in  making  his  word  count  because  he  was 
known  to  be  an  actor.  On  some  pretense  or  other,  he 
induced  the  carpenter  to  furnish  the  door  that  led 
from  the  auditorium  to  the  corridor  behind  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  box  with  a  strong  wooden  bar  so  that  when  put 
in  place,  nobody  could  reach  the  box  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  To  ensure  further  safety  for  his  designs,  he 
removed  the  catch-lock  from  the  door  that  opened  on 
that  corridor  from  the  President’s  box.  The  removal 
cf  this  lock  obviated  all  chance  for  accidental  noise. 

When  these  simple  arrangements  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Booth  stalked  off  to  a  neighboring  livery  stable 
chartered  a  speedy  horse,  and  in  due  time  rode  off 
for  a  mere  jaunt,  only  to  return  early  on  that  evening 
and  leave  the  horse  at  the  rear  stage  door  in  charge 
of  a  small  boy.  Later  it  was  recalled  that  all  his 
actions  had  been  characterized  by  nervousness  on 
that  day  and  evening;  but  in  spite  of  this  peculiarity, 
no  suspicion  was  attached  to  him.  He  was  laying 
his  plans  for  the  most  foul  deed  in  American  history 
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in  open  daylight  and  under  the  open  eyes  of  people 
who  should  have  been  on  guard  against  accident,  and 
he  succeeded  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  at  Ford’s  on  that  evening  at 
nine  o’clock.  The  conspirators,  excepting  Booth,  were 
there  to  welcome  him.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  away  with  him  at  once  in  place  of 
joining  in  with  those  who  applauded  him,  but  that 
would  have  meant  a  scene  of  wildest  confusion;  they 
had  better  and  more  secure  plans.  Besides  the  time 
had  been  definitely  set  when  the  deed  of  vilest  murder 
was  to  be  carried  out.  Any  change  from  schedule 
might  well  have  upset  everything.  Every  ten  min¬ 
utes  the  solemn  hour,  ten-ten,  was  called  out  among 
the  conspirators  who  kept  to  their  places  at  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre.  At  the  last  call  of  ten-ten. 
Booth  appeared.  His  conspiring  sentinels  now  took 
hurried  leave. 

Booth,  his  nerves  steadied  by  alcoholic  liquor, 
quietly  surveyed  the  situation.  When  he  felt  sure  that 
all  present  were  deeply  interested  in  the  play,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  door  which  opened  upon  the  corridor 
that  led  to  the  President’s  box.  At  the  door,  he 
encountered  the  guard  whom  he  deceived  by  a  card 
purporting  that  the  President  had  called  for  him. 
After  entering  the  corridor,  he  barred  the  door  se¬ 
curely  with  the  brace  that  had  been  placed  there  at 
his  own  request  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  Armed 
with  pistol  and  dagger,  he  stealthily  entered  the 
President’s  box.  At  the  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
absorbed  in  the  performance  as  staged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hawk,  wTho,  as  chief  actor,  was  just  then  delivering 
one  of  his  delightful  gags.  Booth  saw  that  no  one 
in  the  box  took  notice  of  him.  As  if  he  were  to  de- 
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liver  a  message  to  the  President,  he  walked  over  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  drew  the  pistol  and  shot  him  behind  the 
left  ear.  The  shot  was  so  elfective  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  utter  even  a  groan.  His  head  slumped  for¬ 
ward;  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  hands  dropped  at  his 
sides.  It  was  then  that  Major  Rathbone  at  first 
realized  the  situation.  He  grappled  with  Booih,  but 
Booth  gave  him  a  severe  dagger  thrust  that  complete¬ 
ly  disabled  him.  Leaping  to  the  stage,  Booth  fractured 
a  bone  in  his  leg,  but  he  did  not  heed  the  pain.  Flour¬ 
ishing  the  bloody  dagger  and  dramatically  hurling  it 
to  the  floor,  he  shouted  “Sic  semper  tyrannis !”  Quick¬ 
ly  he  made  off  on  his  horse  and  sought  safety  in 

i 

flight,  but  he  was  pursued  and  captured  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

After  the  fatal  shot,  the  President  lived  but  nine 
hours  longer,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  The  joy 
of  the  country  was  turned  to  deepest  sorrow,  a  sor¬ 
row  of  which  the  premonition  could  have  been  read  in 
the  cloud  that  overhung  the  President’s  box  at  Ford’s 
on  that  evening,  if  only  the  cloud  had  been  visible.  It 
was  a  cloud  of  ill-fate  for  all  who  were  present  in 
that  box.  The  central  figure  was  carried  off  suddenly ; 
a  painful  sorrow  that  led  to  madness  was  the  sad  lot 
of  the  stricken  widow,  Mrs.  Lincoln;  while  later  on, 
one  of  the  lovers  was  to  slay  the  other  and  live  out 
his  closing  days  in  a  cell  as  a  raving  maniac. 
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MORE  ACTION 

THE  most  representative  student  at  a  school  is  the 
one  who,  before  entering  upon  a  serious  and  de¬ 
cisive  engagement  like  a  football  game  or  a  stiff 
examination,  will  let  others  know,  if  he  happens  to  be 
asked,  just  how  he  will  set  his  hand  to  the  task. 
If,  however,  he  is  anything  but  representative,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  only  too  often  the  case,  he  will  proceed 
to  mislead  others  by  idle  promises  and  meaningless 
talk,  much  as  do  politicians  who  at  election  time  un¬ 
hesitatingly  promise  to  shake  a  millennium  out  of 
their  sleeve  when  they,  in  fact,  have  nothing  up  their 
sleeve  but  a  red  bandanna. 

Immediately  after  an  examination  like  the  semi¬ 
annual,  which  has  fortunately  passed  into  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  memory,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  score  protesting  earnestly  that  never 
again  will  they  defer  studies  until  the  cramming 
hours  arrive.  But  when  the  grading  has  been  done, 
and  when  the  instructor  has  delivered  his  reproof, 
then  the  history  of  student  life  repeats  itself,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  case  of  many  who  ought  to  know 
better.  If  examinations  were  merely  a  farce  or  a 
joke,  a  person  might  laugh  at  this  attitude,  but  there 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  permit  an  attitude  of  this 
kind  to  hold  place  in  the  life  of  any  student. 
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Quickly  the  time  for  graduation  arrives.  Will 
the  student  be  graduated  with  honors,  or  will  he  go 
without  any  distinction.  He  can  give  an  answer  in 
regard  to  himself  pertinent  to  this  matter  right  now 
by  the  attitude  he  chooses  to  take  towards  his  studies. 
Will  he  do  as  Horace  says,  “Carpe  Diem?”  or  will  he 
interpret  this  phrase  to  mean  “Tempus  terrere?”  If 
he  will  follow  the  latter  ideal,  he  may  as  well  realize 
right  now  that  he  is  preparing  himself  for  the  pro¬ 
verbial  '‘discard”  into  which  useless  things  always  find 
their  way. 

M.  J.  V. 


SUCCESS 

TO  many  the  death  of  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge  came  as 
a  distinct  shock,  for  of  all  ex-presidents,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  healthy,  having  left  the  ardu¬ 
ous  office  of  president  in  robust  physical  condition. 
Yet,  it  may  be  that  in  his  case  there  is  another  proof 
that  responsibility  exacts  its  toll.  For  to  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge,  the  nation  and  its  spirit  were  always  infinitely 
more  important  than  himself  or  his  opinions.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office  his  economy  was  often  ridi¬ 
culed.  People  simply  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  by 
the  conduct  and  words  of  their  chief  executive  that 
waste  and  thrift  will  not  be  at  home  together.  At 
this  hour  of  painful  depression,  they  may  well  repent 
of  the  ridicule  that  often  made  the  rounds  at  what 
was  called  the  Coolidge  economy. 

As  Americans,  we  should  be  interested  in  the 
qualities  that  of  old  were  characteristic  of  the  nation 
to  which  we  belong,  qualities  like  thrift,  bold,  but 
careful  venture,  and  confidence.  Coolidge  exemplified 
these  qualities  in  his  own  life.  He  knew  the  meaning 
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of  “nothing  tried,  nothing  gained;”  and  he  knew  what 
he  said  in  the  words,  “I  do  not  choose  to  rim”.  Beyond 
any  doubt,  he  knew  what  the  results  of  public  waste 
of  funds  would  mean  when  he  said  to  officials,  “Don’t 
sell  out  the  government.”  And  as  to  confidence,  if  a 
man  thinks  or  knows  he  can,  then  half  the  battle  is 
won.  There  may  be  no  monument  indicative  of  public 
waste  to  commemorate  his  name,  but  there  is  for  this 
purpose  the  monument  of  economy  and  good  times.  To 
him  America  pays  tribute,  not  only  because  he  held 
the  high  office  of  president,  but  also,  and  above  ali, 
for  the  thoroughly  American  qualities  he  possessed 
and  sought  to  put  into  practice. 

H.  P.  K. 


Clu  'C  turn  in 

S.  Manoski  ’33 

Abe  is  his  familiar  name: 

Born  was  he  the  child  of  fame. 
Rambling  through  our  many  states 
Answering  Douglas  in  debates. 
Hard  was  toil  that  made  him  great 
Always  ready  for  the  fate, 

Making  him  a  man  in  truth, 

Loyal  model  for  our  youth, 

In  courage  far  above  most  men; 
Nearly  lost,  he  tries  again. 
Ceasing  never  to  do  well, 

Only  age  his  praise  can  tell. 

Lincoln!  To  him  tribute  pay; 
None  so  great  in  his  great  day. 
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The  CLEPSYDRA  that  delightful  quarterly  from 
Mundelein  College,  Chicago,  is  a  magazine  as  unique 
as  its  name.  The  journal  contains  eighty-five  pages 
of  real,  substantial,  and  pleasant  reading  matter. 
Poetry,  the  essay,  and  the  story  are  all  handled  with 
much  skill;  the  serious  essay  being  well  represented. 
The  first  number  in  this  magazine,  “A  Pagan  Phil¬ 
osopher  and  Bethlehem’s  Star”,  which  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  historical  figure  of  Socrates,  because  of 
its  interesting  wealth  of  material,  is  a  task  seldom 
undertaken  by  college  students  in  general,  and  much 
less  to  be  expected  from  students  at  a  girl’s  college. 
As  for  the  poetry,  we  find  that,  although  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  most  of  it  is  not  striking,  yet  the  melody 
and  the  rhythm  lilting  through  it  are  pleasing,  and 
this  is  especially  so  in  the  “Song  of  the  House”.  The 
journal  throughout  is  a  publication  of  the  first  class 
and  should  satisfy  the  most  critical  taste. 

The  Christmas  issue  of  the  GOTHIC,  the  literary 
medium  of  the  seminarians  of  Sacred  Heart  Seminary 
in  Detroit,  suggests  by  its  artistic  cover  that  it  has 
something  interesting  to  give  on  its  pages.  In  the 
hope  that  its  appearance  arouses,  no  one  will  be 
disappointed.  The  good  taste  displayed  in  selecting 
the  cover  runs  through  the  work  of  the  contributors. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Phillips  is  evidently  a  versatile  writer.  His 
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poems  read  well,  and  so  do  his  clever  anecdotes  and 
critical  book  reviews.  “A  Milestone/’  contributed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kress,  has  its  paragraphs  sunk  deep  in 
pithy  and  quite  hard-brained  philosophy.  Whatever 
the  GOTHIC  brings  has  in  it  the  idea  as  suggested  by 
its  name,  namely,  soaring  high. 

THE  FLAMBEAU  from  Marquette  High  School 
has  put  on  a  thoroughly  professional  appearance.  Its 
double  columns  of  print,  its  illustrations,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  guarantee  that  care  will  be  taken  in  its 
literary  output.  “Madonna’s  Lullaby”  is  only  too 
brief  to  allow  its  expression  of  real  beauty  to  linger 
as  long  as  any  reader  might  choose  to  enjoy  it.  It  is 
a  poem  that  gives  promise  of  more  treats  to  come 
from  its  writer.  Similar  ideas  may  well  be  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  other  contributions,  whether  these 
be  given  in  poetry  or  prose.  The  various  columns 
show  that  the  same  pains  are  taken  to  keep  them 
up  to  a  good  standard  of  diction  as  is  evident  in  the 
literary  section.  The  dedication  of  this  particular 
issue  to  Marquette’s  alumni  athletes  is  appropriate 
and  thoughtful.  THE  FLAMBEAU  has  always  been 
a  pleasing  visitor  to  our  sanctum,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  push  right  through  the  dispiriting  hard  times 
without  diminishing  its  size  and  quality. 
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TWENTY  THOUSAND  YEARS  IN  SING  SING 

By  Lewis  E.  Lawes 

Perhaps  of  all  our  institutions  relating  to  crime, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Scotland  Yard,  Sing 
Sing  is  the  most  prominent.  And  Lewis  E.  Lawes, 
warden  for  more  than  twelve  years,  has  in  this 
modern  book  appearing  on  our  shelves  given  us  a  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  that  great  penal  institution.  More 
than  any  other  warden,  Mr.  Lawes  has  tried  to  make 
prison  life  more  human.  Society  too  often  forgets 
that  the  prisoner  is  human  and  the  penologists,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  the  advocates  of  strict  justice  demand  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  subjected  to  “hard  labor.”  Mr. 
Lawes,  however,  has  taken  his  own  course,  and  from 
the  book  we  note  that  he  was  successful.  Sing  Sing 
may  be  considered  a  small  municipality  in  itself  with 
its  workshops  of  all  kinds,  the  excellent  office  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  Mutual  Welfare  Conference. 

The  book,  while  yet  somewhat  autobiographical, 
deals  mostly  with  the  heart-thrilling  episodes  of  prison 
life.  Mr.  Lawes’  vivid  descriptions  of  the  electrocu¬ 
tions  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end  as  if  he  had 
actually  been  there.  Pathos,  humor,  tragedy,  adven¬ 
ture,  crime — all  the  elements  of  human  interest  are 
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portrayed  in  the  many  hundreds  of  incidents  and  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  lives  of  the  numerous  men  and  women 
with  whom  the  warden  has  come  in  contact.  About 
these,  Mr.  Lawes  writes  in  a  simple  modern  American 
style.  The  book  may,  however,  be  considered  a  little 
one-sided,  for  it  is  too  much  from  the  warden’s  point 
of  view. 

This  book  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  students 
of  penology,  but  also  to  the  man  of  society  and  the 
lover  of  adventure,  for  it  is  a  study  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  problems — crime  and  its  cure. 

J .  L,  A. 


MUSH  YOU  MALMUTES 
By  Fr.  Hubbard,  S.  J. 

THERE  is  beauty,  charm,  and  romance  in  tales  of  the 
frozen  North.  The  vast  ice  fields,  the  glowing 
Northern  Lights,  the  mysterious  forests  possess  an 
undeniable  fascination  for  even  the  most  apathetic. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  a  well  written  book  of  Arctic 
adventure  generally  meets  with  wide-spread  acclaim. 
That  such  a  book  has  but  lately  been  presented  to  the 
literary  world  under  the  title  of  “Mush  You  Mal- 
mutes”  there  is  little  doubt.  The  author  is  Fr. 
Hubbard  S.  J.  the  far  famed  “Glacier  Priest.” 

A  number  of  stories  which  were  all  published 
original^  in  “The  Saturday  Evening  Post”  have  been 
collected  by  the  author  and,  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  striking  illustrations,  presented  in  book 
form.  The  stories  are  accounts  of  Fr.  Hubbard’s 
adventures  encountered  in  his  scientific  and  mission¬ 
ary  labors  in  Alaska;  tales  of  danger,  of  brave  deeds, 
of  strong  men,  and  faithful  dogs.  Alaska’s  volcanoes, 
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rivers,  animals,  forests,  and  snow  covered  trails  are 
pictured  by  a  man  who  has  seen  and  loved  them.  It 
is  especially  the  fur  covered  heroes  of  the  North,  the 
Eskimo  dogs,  the  Malemutes,  he  has  lovingly  drawn. 
There  is  an  enthusiasm,  a  realism,  an  affectionate 
touch  to  his  descriptions  of  his  canine  friends  (for 
friends  he  considers  them,  that  lifts  them  out  of  the 
mass  of  brute  creation  into  the  very  realm  of  rational¬ 
ism.  The  thrilling  conviction  of  his  dogs  reminds  the 
reader  of  no  one  more  than  the  master  himself,  Albert 
P.  Terhune. 

But  the  author  has  unconsciously  presented  an 
even  more  vivid  portrait  than  that  of  the  dogs, 
namely,  that  of  himself.  As  one  reads,  the  personality 
of  a  man  slowly  emerges  from  the  pages;  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  a  vision  and  followed  it,  who  has  en¬ 
countered  danger,  laughed  at  it  and  overcome  it, 
who  has  hard,  deep  lines  in  his  face  and  the  far  away 
look  in  his  eyes  that  men  who  have  met  life  more 
than  half  way  acquire.  Yet  the  throbbing  note  of 
sincerity  that  runs  throughout  proclaims  him  to  be 
always  first  the  priest  and  missionary  and  secondly 
the  scientist  and  adventurer. 

There  is  nothing  delicate  or  exquisite  in  the 
style  in  which  Fr.  Hubbard  has  told  his  stories.  But 
there  is  a  strength,  power,  and  gripping  sincerity  that 
is  undeniable;  and  above  all,  in  the  poetic  grandeur 
of  occasional  passages  there  is  manifested  the  soul  of 
an  artist  who  in  the  still  reaches  of  the  Northland  has 
heard  voices  in  the  silence,  a  fragment  of  whose  mes¬ 
sage  he  has  managed  to  trap  in  the  cold  print  of  a 
book. 

A.  H. 
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In  the  first  meeting  of  the  local  Mission  Unit 
for  the  New  Year,  matters  of  vital  importance  at  once 
commanded  attention.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  preparation  for  the  mission  festival.  It  was 
recalled  what  a  success  this  festival  had  been  under 
the  able  management  of  Joseph  Otte  and  his  alert 
assistants  when  the  celebration  was  held  last  year. 
The  task  just  now  confronting  the  D.  M.  U.  is  to 
select  a  personnel  fully  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
was  begun  by  the  graduating  class  of  1932. 

With  a  striking  talk  on  ‘‘Catholic  Action  and  the 
Home,”  Stanislaus  Manoski  opened  the  program.  Of 
particular  interest  in  his  speech  was  the  appeal  he 
made  to  all  present  to  do  their  part  in  introducing 
the  ideals  of  Catholic  family  life  into  their  respective 
homes. 

The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Edward 
Maziarz  who  spoke  on  “Rural  Catholic  Action”,  Alvin 
Burns,  who  ably  interpreted  “Our  Parents”,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Huettner,  who  confined  himself  to  “Religious 
Training  in  the  Home.” 

But  that  was  not  all  of  what  took  place  at  the 
meeting.  Rudolph  Bierberg  rendered  a  piano  solo, 
“The  Coquette,”  with  dash  and  precision.  Between 
speeches,  Bernard  Schmitt  played  two  violin  solos, 
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“Bolero”,  and  “Hungarian  Dance  No.  5”  by  Brahms. 
In  these  selections  he  was  accompanied  by  George 
Hess. 


COLUMBIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

“Who  is  going  to  be  our  new  president  ?”  was  the 
question  foremost  in  the  minds  of  ninety-seven  C.  L. 
S.  members,  as  they  gathered  in  the  auditorium  for 
the  last  meeting  of  the  first  semester.  After  the 
usual  formalities  and  speeches  had  been  endured  by 
ail  present,  the  election  began  with  the  result  that 
Leonard  Fullenkamp  was  chosen  president,  having 
been  given  a  close  run  by  Aloys  Selhorst.  The  office 
of  vice-president  was  entrusted  to  James  Pike.  Ed¬ 
ward  Fischer  was  elected  to  the  position  of  trying 
to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  reading  order, 
and  to  Stan  Manoski  everyone  gladly  assigned  the 
position  of  keeper  of  the  finances,  the  office  of  treas¬ 
urer.  One  of  the  most  responsible  positions,  if  not  the 
most  trying,  is  the  lot  of  Charles  Robbins,  who  will 
be  the  critic  of  the  C.  L.  S.  for  the  coming  term.  The 
new  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  Joseph 
Lenk,  Valerian  Volin,  and  Anthony  Traser.  William 
Conces  is  known  to  be  the  marshal. 


NEWMAN  CLUB 

The  Newman  Club,  following  their  traditional 
custom,  have  already  elected  their  new  officers,  who 
promise  to  rival  the  accomplishments  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Alvin  Burns  has  the  honor  of  wielding 
the  gavel,  with  August  Wolf  as  his  right-hand  man. 
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The  big  job  of  secretary  was  given  to  diminutive 
Urban  Kuhn,  while  the  treasurer’s  position  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Eugene  Beeler.  To  Donald  Fooehy  was 
presented  the  honor  of  lauding  the  accomplishments 
and  criticizing  the  defects  of  the  Newmanites  who 
will  appear  either  on  public  or  private  programs. 
Vetter  Biven,  Hugh  Hasson,  and  Harold  Roth  com¬ 
prise  the  executive  committee.  The  duties  of  the 
marshal  were  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Vincent 
Shafer.  Having  selected  the  officers,  the  Newmanites 
confidently  look  forward  to  ever  increasing  success 
in  their  work. 


THE  CHOIR 

Ever  since  the  absence  of  Fr.  Lucks,  which  oc¬ 
curred  last  fall,  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
choir  has  been  composed  of  the  old  members  of  last 
year’s  group.  But  since  his  arrival  many  new  voices 
are  responding  to  his  baton.  From  all  recent  ap¬ 
pearances  it  is  evident  that  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  organization,  due  especially  to  their  zeal 
and  ability  to  sing.  Fr.  Lucks  as  yet  has  not  prac¬ 
tised  any  new  masses  since  it  is  necessary  for  the 
newcomers  to  get  acquainted  with  the  standard  rep¬ 
ertoire. 
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In  1927,  the  Catholic  Church  had  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  successful  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  McShane.  His 
heroic  sacrifices  will  ever  meet  with  praise  and  ven¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  those  who  love  the  things  of 
God.  These  sacrifices  are  becoming  better  known 
and  are  receiving  merited  recognition  now  that  time 
separates  us  further  and  further  from  his  death  in  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  China.  The  latest  tributes  to  his 
valiant  missionary  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
are:  “My  Brother — The  Maryknool  Missionary,” 
written  by  his  own  brother,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Mc¬ 
Shane,  and  “Father  McShane  of  Maryknoli,”  by  the 
Rev.  James  E.  Walsh. 

Father  McShane,  the  later  missionary,  entered 
St.  Joseph’s  College  as  a  student  on  September  8, 
1904.  For  five  years  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
this  school;  years  that  marked  him  an  a  model  stu¬ 
dent  because  of  diligence  in  studies  and  a  love  of 
spiritual  things.  His  vocational  guidance  largely 
rested  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Fr.  John  McShane, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  this  influence,  the  young 
aspirant  to  the  priesthood  would  likely  have  followed 
the  lead  of  one  of  his  intimate  fellow  students;  a  lead 
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that  would  have  made  him  a  member  of  the  Trappists 
at  Gethsemane,  Kentucky. 

After  completing  his  studies  with  great  honors  at 
St.  Joseph’s,  Father  Daniel  McShane,  then  in  pursuit 
of  his  studies,  went  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  was  at  this  seminary  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  career  as  mission¬ 
ary.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  time,  Father  Price 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  Chinese  missions.  Upon 
attending  these  lectures,  Father  Daniel  McShane 
felt  himself  inspired  with  a  great  desire  to  enter  the 
field  of  foreign  missionary  labor.  Of  Father  Price’s 
lectures  he  later  said,  “Every  word  of  that  Christlike 
man  burned  deeply  into  my  soul.” 

Having  decided  to  become  a  missionary  in  for¬ 
eign  parts  of  the  world,  Father  Daniel  McShane,  still 
in  his  student  days,  prepared  to  enter  the  seminary 
for  Foreign  Missions  at  Maryknoll,  New  York.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  all  the  tasks  that  would 
aid  him  in  becoming  a  good  missionary,  and  on 
November  4,  1909,  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  arrived, 
the  day  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He  was 
ordained  in  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral,  New  York,  as  the 
first  priest  who  had  finished  his  course  at  Maryknoll 
Seminary. 

For  five  years  following  his  ordination,  Father 
Daniel  McShane  remained  in  America.  Then  in  1919, 
he  sailed  for  China  and  the  Foreign  Missions.  Late 
in  October  of  that  year  he  arrived  in  China,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  assistant  to  Father  Bernard  Meyer 
at  Tungehen.  Very  soon  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Loting,  Privince  of  Kwangtung,  where  there  was 
hardly  a  semblance  of  a  mission.  Here  he  worked 
industriously  at  every  kind  of  labor  required  to 
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build  up  the  mission,  until  his  bodily  strength  was 
much  spent  by  privation  and  toil.  His  life  came  to 
an  untimely  close  through  a  severe  case  of  smallpox 
on  June  4,  1927. 

The  memory  of  Father  Daniel  McShane  should 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  true  pride  for  all  the  alumni 
of  St.  Joseph's,  for  it  is  this  school  that  came  to  be 
the  Alma  Mater  for  so  distinguished  a  missionary  in 
the  early  years  of  his  studies. 

During  the  past  month  Rev.  Francis  Fate,  who 
has  been  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Mary’s  parish, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Father  Fate,  a  graduate  of  ’24, 
had  endeared  himself  to  everyone  in  the  parish,  thus 
making  his  transfer  very  much  regretted  by  his 
many  friends. 

Rev.  Joseph  Inkrott,  a  graduate  of  ’21,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  assistant  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
after  spending  several  weeks  as  a  patient  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  His  condition  is  reported  as  very  much  im¬ 
proved. 

The  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel  is  very  fortunate 
in  having  Howard  Steckbeck  ’31,  as  a  member  of  its 
staff.  While  at  St.  Joe’s  Howard  had  the  reputation 
of  finishing  any  task  he  attempted,  and  his  alertness 
will  go  a  long  way  in  making  his  journalistic  career 
a  success. 

From  behind  the  counters  of  Patterson  and 
Fletchers  Clothing  Co.,  everyone  is  greeted  with  a 
genial  smile  from  William  “Bill”  Koehn,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  ’32.  A  smile  was  always  the  pass¬ 
word  with  Bill  while  at  St.  Joe’s.  One  thing  is  certain 
his  employers  need  never  fear  a  dissatisfied  customer 
with  pleasant  Bill  behind  the  counters. 
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STILL  ANOTHER  DAY 
There  in  the  dim  past  is  some  elusive,  phantom*- 
like  image  of  what  wras  once  a  vacation.  Here  in  the 
grim  present  is  a  recollection  of  days  that  were,  and 
are  no  more.  As  the  rain  falls  to  refresh  the  earth-, 
so  vacation  comes  and  goes  to  make  life  more  balanc¬ 
ed,  more  pleasant,  more  perfect.  And  yet,  who  would 
care  to  have  it  rain  all  the  time?  Indeed,  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  just  as  true 
is  it  that  all  play  and  no  wrork  makes  no  “jack”. 
Life's  joy  consists  in  work,  and  all  St.  Joseph's  real¬ 
ized  and  appreciated  this  fact,  when,  on  January  9, 
those  blessed  wTith  happy  memories  of  gala  days,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  haunts  of  “plug  and  plug  again” 
(not  a  machine  gun  this  time).  School  was  reopened 
on  the  following  morning — Tuesday.  Though  spirits 
were  low  and  ambition  depleted,  it  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  behind  the  vrheel  that  made  the  day  among  the 
many  unforgotten,  unforgetable  days  spent  at  St. 
Joseph's. 


The  COLLEGIAN  extends  its  heart-felt 
condolence  to  Brother  John  Marling,  C.  PP. 
S.,  and  Thomas  McCrate  at  the  death  of 


;  their  beloved  fathers.  R.  I.  P. 
i 
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NEW  MANAGERS 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  semester,  the 
management  of  the  College  Sweet  Shop  goes  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  partnership.  Victor  Boarman  and 
John  Zink,  replacing  Leon  Ritter  and  Bernard  Glick, 
promise  to  handle  a  complete  line  of  sweets  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 


GRASS-PLAT  IMPROVEMENT 
During  the  few  warm  days  occuring  in  the 
middle  of  January,  the  lawns  above  the  terraces  were 
receiving  a  thorough  massage,  plus  a  warm  coating 
of  natural  fertilizer.  The  dry  spell  of  two  summers 
ago  had  played  havoc  with  the  tender  grass,  and  in  its 
stead  sprang  up  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nameless,  unsightly  grasses.  After  a  vigorous 
war  on  the  weeds  had  ended,  the  ground  was  left  des¬ 
titute  of  both  weeds  and  grass.  Last  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grass  was  revived,  and  with  the  special  care 
it  is  receiving  now,  the  terrace  lawns  are  expected  to 
be  beautiful  “par  excellence”  this  coming  spring. 


CATASTROPHIC  INDEED 

January  24  nearly  proved  to  be  a  disastrous  day. 
When  the  “farm  gang”  reported  for  work  at  the 
apple  cellar  in  the  old  power  house,  they  found  the 
whole  room  densely  packed  with  gray  smoke.  A 
hasty  investigation  proved  that  a  heap  of  moist 
gunny  sacks  had  been  enkindled  by  spontaneous 
combustion.  Though  the  fire  was  speedily  extin¬ 
guished,  the  thought  still  lingered  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  could  have  been  serious,  had  the  “gang”  not 
arrived  at  this  opportune  moment. 
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APOLOGIES 

THE  COLLEGIAN  staff  wishes  to  apologize  to 
Vincent  Nels  for  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the 
list  of  those  professed  on  December  8. 


HOME  SWEET  HOME 

The  College  is  happy  to  see  Father  Henry  Lucks, 
C.  PP.  S.  back  at  his  post  after  an  absence  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  semester.  Already  the  choir 
shows  very  decidedly  the  result  of  his  return,  and  the 
sixth  Religion  with  the  third  English  class  will  again 
be  in  his  charge. 


AMONG  THE  CELEBRITIES 

The  Seniors  may  not  be  able  to  produce  Babe 
Ruths,  Savoldies,  or  Stretch  Murphys,  but  they  may 
witness  some  more  renowned  and  lasting  products. 
Even  now  young  Nicholas  Lauber  is  a  fair  rival  of 
Burbank.  Many  of  Lauber’s  most  inspirational  mom¬ 
ents  are  spent  in  the  college  tree  nursery,  south  of 
the  grotto.  We  are  waiting,  “Gummy’,  for  a  cross 
pollination  of  the  pine  and  the  apple  tree. 

Demosthenes  has  long  had  an  established  place 
among  the  celebrities,  but  will  he  hold  it?  When  the 
day  dwindles  into  the  wee  hours  cf  the  afternoon, 
“Rip”  Riedlinger  slips  away  from  the  crowd  to  the 
grove,  there  to  exercise  his  vocal  cords.  Demosthenes 
used  pebbles  to  facilitate  his  expression,  and  “Rip” 
is  utilising  the  free  air.  If,  perchance,  one  should 
hear  tremendous  vociferations  in  the  near-by  groves, 
just  let  him  remember  that  it  is  Riedlinger  mastering 
the  unmastered  in  his  attempt  to  outdo — Who?  A 
heap  of  power  to  you,  “Rip.” 

Last,  and  least,  we  have  among  us  a  prospective 
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participant  in  the  next  Olympics.  “Billy”  Voors  has 
his  heart  and  soul  in  the  task  of  acquiring  a  capacity 
for  endurance  walking.  Anybody  may  see  him  pacing 
the  walks  with  unyielding  patience.  He  has  already 

become  very  skilled,  but  success  in  his  vocation  re- 

/ 

quires  the  necessary  equipment; — so  to  you,  “Bill,” 
longer  legs  and  lighter  feet. 

THE  REIGN  OF  MARS 

Days  of  war  and  of  peace  are  bound  to  dawn  in 
every  man's  life.  The  latest  clash  of  arms  here  at 
St.  Joe's  was  the  four  days  of  semi-annual  examina¬ 
tions.  But  as  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain,  in  which 
Joe  Lenk  says  he  was  soaked,  the  tests  are  over  and 
will  not  again  give  trouble  for  several  weeks.  The 
results,  however,  remain,  and  of  those  who  survived 
the  great  contest,  some  deserve  particular  notice. 


Mmtor  Hull 

First  Class:  Thomas  Etzkorn,  78  5-6;  Harold 
Judy,  78. 

Second  Class:  Thomas  Seifert,  92  2-3;  Raymond 
Iiuettner,  90  1-3;  Henry  Kenney,  89. 

Third  Class:  Albert  Ottenweller,  95  1-6;  Denis 
Schmitt,  93  5-6;  Joseph  Smolar,  93;  Ambrose  Leng- 
erich,  91  5-6;  Frederic  Ernst,  91  3-7. 

Fourth  Class:  John  Samis,  93  1-3;  Donald  Klaus, 
93  1-4;  Ambrose  Heiman,  91  1-2;  Edward  Maziarz, 
91  1-8;  Anthony  Suelzer,  90  6-7. 

Fifth  Class :  William  McKune,  96  2-7 ;  Alfred 
Horrigan,  94  4-7 ;  Joseph  Allgeier,  94  3-7 ;  Carl  Vanda- 
grift,  94  2-7 ;  William  Conces,  94  1-7. 

Sixth  Class:  Frederick  Koch,  95  3-4;  Charles 
Robbins,  93  2-7 ;  Thomas  Danehy,  93  1-7 ;  Bernard 
Click,  93  l-7j  Michael  Vichuras,  93. 
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MISHAWAKA  FALLS  BEFORE  CARDINALS 

In  a  rough  and  tumble  affair  which -rivaled  an  or¬ 
dinary  football  game  in  roughness,  the  St.  Joe  Cardi¬ 
nals  overthrew  the  lanky  Bavarians  of  St.  Bavo’s 
Mishawaka,  32-18.  The  game  did  not  possess  that 
cleverness  and  passwork  which  the  score  might  indi¬ 
cate,  since  to  the  spectators  all  the  floor  work  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  haphazard. 

The  first  half  ended  with  the  Cardinals  out  in 
front  14-9,  but  in  the  second  half  Capt.  Danehy  slip¬ 
ped  in  two  consecutive  crip  shots  which  were  soon 
rivaled  by  Rusty  Scheidler’s  “swishers”  from  mid¬ 
floor,  running  his  day’s  total  up  to  twelve  points. 
Danehy  contributed  five  and  Fontana  six  points  to 
the  Cardinals’  total  to  put  them  far  ahead  of  their 
opponents. 

The  St.  Bavo  squad,  despite  their  defeat,  played 
a  somewhat  clever  brand  of  basketball,  but  could 
not  cope  with  the  speed  of  the  Cardinals.  Their  out¬ 
standing  performers  were  Rothy  and  Roelandt  in  the 
scoring  and  Caussemaker  in  the  guarding. 

Lineup  and  summary: 

Cardinals  (32)  B.  F.  P.  St.  Bavo’s  (18)  B.  F.  P. 

Danehy,  f. _ —2  1  0  Rothy,  f. _ 2  1  4 

Hession,  f.  _ 0  0  0  Poppel,  f.  - 1  0  0 

Downey,  f. _ 0  0  1  Caus’maker,  f.  __0  4  4 
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McKune,  f. _ 0  0  0 

Fontana,  c.  - 3  0  0 

Petit,  e.  - 1  1  1 

Horrigan,  g. - 1  1  0 

Siefer,  g.  - 1  1  0 

Scheidlex,  g. _ 5  2  2 

Karcher,  g. _ 0  0  0 


Totals _ 13  6  4 


Hyvaert, 

c. 

_ 0 

0 

0 

DeCocker, 

g. 

_ 0 

1 

2 

Van  Loo, 

g. 

_ 0 

0 

0 

Leliaert, 

g. 

_ 0 

0 

1 

Roelandt, 

f. 

_ 3 

0 

1 

Totals  _  6  6  12 


Official,  J.  Strole,  (Rensselaer). 


CARDINALS  ROMP  OVER  KOKOMO 

The  St.  Joe  Cardinals  presented  Coach  DeCook 
with  their  first  win  on  a  strange  floor  when  they  out- 
crafted  a  smart  Kokomo  Junior  College  quintet  to 
win  40-23.  The  somewhat  mediocre  playing  of  the 
Juniors  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  Red 
Bird  attack  and  the  first  half  ended  with  the  locals 
out  in  front  15-9. 

The  Danehy-Hession-Scheidler  combination  rush¬ 
ed  the  game  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  to 
attain  and  hold  a  safe  lead.  Their  lightning  offense, 
together  with  the  air  tight  defense  of  Fontana  and 
Horrigan,  put  the  game  on  ice  as  the  Cardinals  walk¬ 
ed  from  the  floor  victorious  40-23. 

While  the  Red  Birds  were  playing  smooth  ball, 
the  Kokomo  quintet  led  by  Reese  and  Freeman  show¬ 
ed  the  local  boys  a  few  speedy  plays.  In  the  second 
half  Reese  was  the  only  player  of  the  opponents  to 
garner  a  field  goal.  Scoring  honors  of  the  evening 
went  to  Scheidler  and  Reese. 
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Line-up  and  summary: 


Cardinals  (40) 

B. 

F. 

P. 

Kokomo  (23) 

B. 

F. 

P. 

Danehy,  f. 

3 

0 

0 

Reese,  f. 

4 

4 

0 

Downey,  f. 

__0 

0 

0 

Freeman,  f.  _ 

_ 3 

2 

1 

Hession,  f. 

4 

2 

2 

Thompson,  c. 

___0 

1 

0 

McKune,  f. 

__0 

0 

0 

Sander,  g. 

0 

2 

0 

Fontana,  c. _ 

_ 2 

1 

1 

Schwenger,  g. 

__0 

0 

2 

Petit,  c. 

1 

0 

0 

Whitley,  g. 

0 

0 

1 

Scheidler,  g. _ 

_ 6 

2 

3 

Horrigan,  g. _ 

__1 

1 

3 

Karcher,  g.  __ 

__0 

0 

1 

Totals 

17 

6 

10 

Totals 

.  7 

9 

4 

Official,  Beatty  (Kokomo). 


ST.  JOHN  FALLS  AGAIN 
The  second  foreign  invasion  in  two  weeks  netted 
the  St.  Joe  Cardinals  their  second  out-of-town  victory 
of  the  season,  running  their  total  to  five  wins  and  two 
defeats.  Their  fifth  win  came  at  the  expense  of  a 
fighting  St.  John’s  five  at  Whiting,  28-22.  It  was  the 
second  meeting  for  the  teams  this  season,  the  Red 
Birds  having  won  the  first,  37-22. 

St.  Joe  jumped  into  the  lead  with  a  snappy  bas¬ 
ket  by  Danehy.  By  the  deft  passing  and  defense 
work  of  Hession  and  Fontana,  the  Cardinals  held 
their  own  during  the  first  half,  but  were  forced  to 
share  a  11-11  tie  at  the  intermission. 

St.  Joe  netted  the  first  points  in  the  second  half, 
but  their  rally  was  immediately  stopped  and  they 
were  on  the  short  end,  21-18,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
period.  At  this  point  the  Cardinals  retaliated  with 
a  short  rally  and  stubbornly  swarmed  onward  to  get 
into  the  lead  26-22.  Although  the  lead  changed  hands 
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almost  continually  during  the  fourth  stanza,  never¬ 
theless,  after  the  Cardinals  had  gained  the  lead  they 
resorted  to  a  conservative  style  of  play.  In  the  St. 
John  line-up  Ryan  and  Dancisak  came  through  with 
the  scoring  honors,  while  Bubala  and  Dandrik  ably 
kept  the  Red  Birds  from  obtaining  an  advantageous 
lead. 


Line-up  and  summary: 
Cardinals  (28)  B.  F.  P. 

Danehy,  f.  _ 2  1  1 

Hession,  f. _ 3  0  3 

Fontana,  c. _ 3  3  1 

Scheidler,  g. _ 1  6  2 

Horrigan,  g. _ 0  0  2 


St.  John’s  (22)  B.  F.  P. 

Ryan,  f.  _ _ — 5  2  1 

Hadlick,  f. _ 0  0  1 

Kolesar,  c. _ 1  0  0 

Mate j  a,  c. _ 0  0  0 

Dandrik,  f. _ 0  0  3 

Dancisak,  g. _ 2  1  1 

Bubala,  g.  - 1  1  3 

Dubich,  g.  _ 0  0  0 


Totals  -  9  10  9  Totals  _  9  4  10 

Official  Wickhorst  (Whiting). 


ST.  JOE  STOPS  REMINGTON 

Determined  to  get  revenge  for  the  defeat  of 
their  first  encounter,  the  St.  Joe  Cardinals  made  a 
great  rebuttal  by  handing  the  exceptionally  flashy 
Remington  High  School  quintet  a  sound  drubbing  to 
the  tune  of  25-11.  Led  by  Scheidler,  Danehy,  and 
Fontana,  the  St.  Joe  boys  started  off  by  dropping 
baskets  from  all  angles,  and  after  obtaining  their 
share  of  the  points,  held  the  visitors  to  a  17-6  score 
when  the  gun  ended  the  first  half. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Red  Birds  were  not  ser¬ 
iously  threatened,  but  were  at  all  times  occupied  in 
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keeping  the  Remington  sharpshooters,  especially  one 
Nussbaum,  well  in  check. 

In  the  preliminary  game,  the  Rensselaer  Orioles 
eeked  out  a  32-30  victory  over  the  St.  Joe  Reserves 
in  an  overtime  affair  that  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  contests  on  the  local  floor  this  season.  Out¬ 
standing  performers  were  Beeler,  Andres  and  White, 
Line-up  and  summary: 


(25) 

B. 

F. 

P. 

Remington  (11) 

B. 

F. 

P. 

f. 

2 

0 

0 

Nussbaum,  f.  __ 

J2 

4 

0 

> 

1 

0 

2 

Bowman,  f. _ 

_0 

0 

2 

f.  — _ 

_  0 

0 

0 

Knochel,  f. 

_0 

0 

0 

f. 

_  1 

0 

0 

Merritt,  f. 

0 

1 

1 

•  — -  —  —  “ 

0 

0 

0 

Hensler,  c. 

0 

0 

0 

c. 

_  4 

1 

0 

Barker,  g. 

_0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wilson,  g. 

_0 

0 

0 

g-  — 

_ 3 

2 

1 

Rowland,  g. _ 

_1 

0 

1 

g.  -- 

__0 

0 

3 

Clark,  g. 

_0 

0 

0 

•  — •  —  —  — 

0 

0 

0 

11 

3 

7 

Totals 

3 

5 

4 

Official,  J.  Strole  (Rensselaer), 


FIFTHS  SMOTHER  LOWLY  THIRDS 

After  playing  on  practically  even  terms  in  the 
first  half,  a  dimunitive  but  fighting  third  year  team 
was  overcome  in  the  second  half  by  a  bigger  fifth 
year  team  and  lost  27-16  in  the  first  inter-class  game 
of  the  year.  The  score  at  the  first  period  was 
12-8  with  the  Fifths  leading.  The  first  half  was 
closely  fought,  but  the  Fifths  seemed  to  score  when 
points  were  needed,  and  in  the  second  half  their  con¬ 
certed  drive  came  within  five  points  of  doubling  the 
score  on  the  Thirds.  Scoring  honors  went  to  Henry 
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Miller  and  Buttress  of  the  Fifths,  who  garnered  ten 
and  eight  points  respectively,  while  O’Connor  and 
Zimmerman  upheld  their  team  with  a  contribution  of 
five  points  each. 


FOURTHS  DROP  SIXTHS 

The  College  Seniors  fell  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  High-School  Seniors  by  a  score  of  27-13.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  little  excitement,  the  contest  was 
well  played  with  the  younger  crew  rallying  at  oppor¬ 
tune  times  to  stay  well  in  the  lead.  The  score  at  the 
half  was  14-8  with  the  Fourths  on  the  long  end.  In 
the  closing  minutes  the  college  forwards  banged  at 
the  basket  but  to  no  avail,  and  the  contest  ended  with 
the  Sixths  trailing  by  fourteen  points.  Offensively, 
Lammers,  Kostka,  and  Rinderley  lead  the  Fourths 
with  six,  six,  seven  points  respectively,  while  Leonard 
looked  best  for  the  Sixths  with  six. 


THIRDS  AND  FIFTHS  WIN 

The  Thirds,  with  little  “Torchy”  Ottenweller 
scoring  the  bulk  of  the  points,  passed,  dribbled,  and 
shot  their  way  to  their  first  victory  by  a  16-15  win 
over  the  Sixths.  The  game  was  fast  and  exciting 
throughout,  and  at  no  time  during  the  fray  did  either 
team  have  a  comfortable  lead.  The  game  was  also 
dotted  with  some  desperate  defensive  and  offensive 
work,  in  which  neither  team  seemed  to  have  much 
of  an  advantage.  The  other  prominent  players  be¬ 
sides  Ottenweller  were  Vichuras  and  O’Conner  for 
the  Thirds,  and  Ritter  and  Leonard  for  the  Sixths. 
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History  Prof:  “And  do  you  know  who  defeated 
the  Philistines  ?” 

Volk:  “Naw!  I  don’t  follow  no  scrub  teams.” 


Ritter:  “How  did  Joe  carry  on  the  business 
while  I  was  away?” 

Coach:  “Oh!  He  carried  on  all  right,  but  he 
forgot  the  business.” 


Huelsman:  “Has  college  given  you  a  passion  for 
books?” 

Bean :  “Yes,  checkbooks.” 


A  rabbit’s  conception  of  the  safest  place  is  when 
Steiger  is  out  hunting. 


Who  will  agree  that  a  pun  is  the  lowest  form 
of  humor  after  reading  this  column. 
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Our  own  list  of  public  enemies: 

The  boresome  person  who  upon  seeing  your  face 
covered  with  lather  and  razor  in  hand  asks,  “Shav¬ 
ing?” 

The  man  in  front  of  you  who  is  continuously 
shifting  his  head  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  better 
view  of  the  speaker. 

That  would-be-polite  individual  who  holds  the 
door  open  until  you  are  ready  to  come  in,  and  then 
releases  it  in  your  face. 

Those  destestible  fellows  who  feign  to  fear  the 
exams  knowing  all  the  wrhile  that  their  grades  will  be 
excellent. 


Sudrovich:  “What  makes  a  star  twinkle?” 
Etzkorn:  “A  bad  connection,  I  suppose.” 


Prof:  “What  three  words  do  students  use 

most?” 

Elder  (thoughtfully) :  “I  don’t  know.” 

Prof :  “Correct.” 


I  see  where  “Chuck”  Vichuras  has  started  his 
golf  season  already,  but  then  from  all  appearances 
he  does  need  a  little  warming  up. 
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THE  ST.  JOSEPH  S  COLLEGIAN 


Si  Chology  Says: 

The  quarterly  exams,  for  many  fellows,  serve 
only  as  a  straw  vote  to  see  what  they  will  do  in  the 
conditionals. 

Be  careful  what  you  want  because  you  are  liable 
to  get  it. 

One  often  has  to  look  twice  before  he  decides 
whether  “Tubby”  Lenk  is  standing  up  or  sitting 
down. 

If  your  heart  is  on  the  right  side  it  is  on  the 
wrong  side,  if  it  is  on  the  left  side  it  is  on  the  right 
side. 

If  it  is  the  little  things  that  count  in  life,  we 
don’t  expect  much  from  Conces. 


Hartlage:  “What  are  you  thinking  about?” 
Quinn:  “Nothing!  What  did  you  think  I  was 
thinking  about?” 

Hartlage:  “Nothing.” 


Missler:  “I  haven’t  even  read  the  books  I 

should  lately.” 

Fulienkamp:  “That’s  nothing,  I  haven’t  had 

time  to  read  the  one  I  shouldn’t  read.” 


“Down  in  front,”  shouted  Sharp  as  his  view  was 
hindered  at  a  basketball  game.  “Say,”  replied  Bier- 
berg,  “I  don’t  bend  that  way.” 


“A  caterpillar  eats  one  thousands  times  its  own 
weight  each  year,”  stated  the  scientist. 

“Whose  boy  did  you  say  that  was,”  asked  the 
hard  hearing  old  lady. 
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Compliments  of 
THE 

ATHLETIC 

ASSOCIATION 


Drugstore  Merchandise 
at  your 

Walgreen  System  Store. 
Low  Prices. 

LONG’S  DRUG  STORE. 


WARTENA  &  LOMAN 

General  Blacksmithing 
Plowwork  Horseshoeing 
Phone  112 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 


Halleck  &  Halleck 
Attorneys  At  Law 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 


DR.  E.  F.  SUTHERLAND 
Dentist 

Office  623- A;  Residence  622  Murray  Bldg 


Compliments  of 

THE  FISHER  AUTO  TOP  COMPANY 
Norwalk,  Ohio 

J.  A.  GRANT  &  SON 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Hauling 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 


-t 


Students  of  St.  Joseph’s!  Make 

FENDIG’S  REXALL  DRUG  STORE 

Your  Headquarters  when  in  the  city. 
You  will  find  it  a  food  service  station. 


LENK’S  GROCERY  AND  MEAT  MARKET 
‘‘Service  that  Satisfies” 

2001-03  Maumee  Ave.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


STATE  BANK  OF  RENSSELAER 

Some  are  Larger  None  are  Better  Few  as  Good 
“Safety  First  Is  Our  Motto” 


When  you  want  both  exercise  and  pleasure, 
try  your  skill  in  bowling  at 

CLAY  DEWEES 
2  Doors  South  of  Palace  Theatre 


Compliments  of 

THE  COLLEGE 
SWEET  SHOPPE 


—SEE— 

BROTHER  DAVID 

Barber  Shop 
Tobacconist 


Goodman  Coal  Corp. 

*310  S.  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


MACK  &  COMPANY 

BOTTLERS  OF 

(Eara-fflala 

and 

FINE  SODA  WATERS 
Every  Bottle  Sterilized 
Mfrs.  of 

Pure  Ice  Cream  &  Ices 


u 


ITS  A  FOOD” 


Monon, 


Indiana 


- - ^ 

j 

Collegeside 
Lunch  and  Service 
Station 

JAMES  JONAS 
Proprietor 


B.  A.  RAILTON  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

363-405  West  Erie  St.  Chicago. 


Manufacturers  of  this  year’s 
ST.  JOSEPH’S  CLASS  EMBLEMS 
Raleigh  Club  Pins  and  Buckles 

Josten’s 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Pins,  Rings,  Medals,  Trophies,  Announcements 

Hardesty’s  of  Rensselaer 

for 

BILLIARD,  SNOOKER  and  .  POOL 
See  My  Collection  Between  the  2  Hotels 


! 

i 

DR.  KRESLER,  M.  D. 


Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 


Rensselaer,  Indiana 


NUB’S  PLACE 

Pocket  Billiards 
Tobacco  Soft  Drinks 
Candy 


PEERLESS 

CLEANERS 

Tailoring  Mending 
Phone  70 


Pipe  Smokers! 

“HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  LINE?” 

Worden  &  Keller 

RESTAURANT  FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 


Bring  Your  Guest  and  Friends  to 

HOTEL  MAKEEVER 

for  their  Sunday  Dinners 
“We  Serve  The  Best” 


IROQUOIS  ROLLER  MILLS 
Ralph  Sprague,  Prop. 

Manufacturers  of  hard  and  soft  Wheat  Flour,  Buckwheat, 
Graham,  Rye,  and  Pancake  Flours. 

We  Specialize  in  Poultry  Feeds. 


Patronize  the  best  and 
forget  the  rest. 

ED.  GILMORE’S 
Barber  Shop 


RENSSELAER  DRY 
CLEANING  WORKS 

H.  B.  TUTEUR 


CALUMET  TEA  &  COFFEE  CO. 

409-411  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago,  - Illinois 


Supply  Your  Needs  At 

MURRAY’S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Furnishings  Toilet  Goods  “Eats” 

“Friendly  Fives”  SHOES  at  $5.00 


THE  HUB 

“Quality  With  Economy” 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes 
Mallory  Hats  Walk-Over  Shoes  Kingly  Shirts 

Rensselaer,  Indiana 


HANLEY  &  HANLEY 

Attorneys  At  Law 
Rensselaer,  Indiana 


Compliments  of 

RENSSELAER  CANDY  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  CANDIES 

Phone  625-White  Rensselaer,  Indiana 


C.  J.  DEAN  &  SON 

Real  Estate,  Insurance, 
and  Loans. 

Rensselaer.  Indiana 


CLARKE,  The  Jeweler 

Where  Quality  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Count. 

Watch  Repairing  a 
Specialty 


GOOD  THINGS 


Fresh  from  the  oven  always  at 

O’Riley’s  Bakery 


In  Book  Printing 

Quality  and  Fine  Workmanship 

Means  More  than  the  Price 
Per  Page  to  the 
Purchaser 

THE  REPUBLICAN 

For  Better  Printing 


HOTEL 

HOOSIER  INN 


DR.  W.  L.  GRANT 

Dentist 

Above  the  Fashion 


A  GOLDEN  RULE 
“When  shopping, 
remember  our 
advertisers !” 


LARSH  &  HOPKINS 
DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs 
So.  Side  Washington  St. 

Across  from  Wright’s 
Restauarant 


H.  &  H.  PHARMACY 


Modern  Fountain  Service  School  Supplies 

Drugs  Complete  Line  of  Tobacco 

Visit  our  New  Store  north  of  Court  House. 
THE  COLLEGE  SHOE  SHOP 

Look  at  Your  Shoes,  Every  One  Else  Does. 

We  Specialize  in  Mens’  and  Boys’  Thorogood  Shoes 
and  expert  shoe  rebuilding. 

Between  the  City  Hall  and  the  New  Palace  Theatre 

H.  G.  ABBETT  CO. 


Compliments 

of 

PITMAN-MOORE  COMPANY 


DR.  HARVE  HEMPHILL 
Dentist 

(Over  Fendig’s  Drug  Store) 

Office  104;  Residence  134  Rensselaer,  Indiana 


DR.  A.  G.  CATT 
Eye  Sight  Specialist 

Eyes  Examined,  Glasses  Fitted.  -Repair  and  Grinding 

Department  also. 

Located  over  Long’s  Drug  Store. 


Phone  232 


RENSSELAER  X-RAY  LABORATORY 

X-Ray  Photographs — X-Ray  Treatments 
I.  M.  WASHBURN,  M.  D.  C.  E.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 


WARNER  HARDWARE 

General  Hardware,  Stoves, 
Radios  and  Electrical  Supplies 

Phone  61 


A  GOLDEN  RULE 

‘‘When  shopping, 
remember  our 
advertisers!” 


DR.  F.  A.  TURFLER 

A  straight  backbone 
works  better  than  a 
crooked  one. 

Murray  Building 

Phone  300. 


CALLAHAN  &  KANNE 

The  Place  to  Buy  Your 

COAL 


Phone  —  273 


HOLDEN 

GREENHOUSE 

“Say  It  With  Flowers” 
Phone  426 


DR.  W.  L.  MYER 
Dentist 

Over  Murray’s 
Phone  96-A 


Candy  Soft  Drinks  Ice  Cream 

Good  Eats  Cheerful  Service 

Smokes  Magazines 

Wright’s 

Restaurant 

“St.  Joe’s  Boys  are  always  welcome.” 


BORTZ 
ART  STUDIO 


We  cordially  invite  everyone  to  visit  our 
new  studio.  We  are  fitted  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  to  accommodate  all  photography  work. 

757  Broadway  Gary,  Indiana 


**  Penney’*  Extra  Quality 

Nodunjto  the  Price! 

Penney's  is  not  in  business  for  today  onto.  We  ex* 
pact  to  be  the  favored  shopping  place  of  your  chih- 
ann,  fheir  children  and  tneir  children's  children. 

That's  why  Permey's 
QUALITY  as  the  real  test  of  "Value/* 

That's  why  Penney's 

than  ever  to  quote  low  prices—* 
sacrifice  of  quality. 

C  That's  why  Penney's 

vilhe  serving  the  nation  with  HONEST  VALUES  long 
'price-shouting"  competition  disappears! 
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Palace  Theatre 


RENSSELAER 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  February  19-20-21 
Ruth  Chatterton  in 
“FRISCO  JENNY” 

FOX  NEWS  SHORTS 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  February  22-23-24 

Joe  E.  Brown  in 
“YOU  SAID  A  MOUTHFUL” 

FOX  NEWS  SHORTS” 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  March  1-2-3 
Kate  Smith  in 

“HELLO  EVERYBODY” 

NEWS  SHORTS 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  March  5-6-7 
Edwin  Robinson  in 
“THE  SILVER  DOLLAR” 

FOX  NEWS  SHORTS 
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